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The 
you get the most out life 


this is the human and 
natural hope of every 
man and woman 


QU are sending your child to school and you went there 
yourself once, in order to learn how to get the most 
out of life. That’s a good reason. 


As a matter of plain fact, preparation for a successful life 
is the best and only reason for an education. 


It’s one of the best reasons, too, for owning the new 
Britannica. For the Britannica itself is education far beyond 
the limits of any school curriculum. 


The Britannica is education always serving man, woman 
and child within reading distance of it. It is education, enter- 
taining and authoritative, prepared by the authorities them- 
selves—renowned men and women who are steeped in the 
cultural heritage of the world, but who play a major part in 
the active, progressive life of today. Such men and women 
know the kind of help people need and give it to them 
in the pages of the Britannica. 


Abreast of the times 


Education itself, however, is progressive. You can be edu- 
cated today, and far from educated next year. 


There is no better foundation for an education than the new 
14th Edition of the Britannica; and there is no better way of 
continuing to be educated than by owning and using the 
New Britannica. It keeps you up to date. 


Now is the time to buy it— 


because the Britannica has recently made an unprecedented 
reduction of many dollars from the previous standard price— 
a reduction which brings it within easy reach of everybody. 


Before the new printing went to press, it was found that the 
manufacturers could make substantial economies in the cost of 
paper and binding materials, provided the new printing equaled 
the largest single printing the Britannica ever made. 


Order nsw—the saving goes to you 


These economies, and we say it with absolute truth, we are 
passing over entirely to you. So long as this printing lasts. 


Thousands who have always wanted the Britannica are now 
buying it. And we believe this printing—large as it was—will be 
sold out in a comparatively short time. Frankly, we don’t know 
whether this unusually low price can ever be duplicated again. 


Consequently, you cannot afford to delay. Send at once 
for particulars. Today is the time to get full details about 
the new low prices—the lowest at which it has ever been 


EDUCATORS SAY \ 


“The Britannica contains ma- 
terial for a very large degree of 
self-education on the partofcny | 
individual having accesstoit.It | 
is a surprisingly complete com- | 
pendium of knowledge. 

Ernest M. Hopkins 
President, Dartmouth College 


| “From the very beginning of 

| school life the seeking mind of a 
child should be in a position to 
acquire reliable information.This 
he gets in the Britannica, un- 
questionably.” 


Willis A. Sutton 
Recent Pres.,Nat’1 Education Ass'n 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


New BRITANNICA help 


possible to advertise the latest Editions 
the Britannica. 


A NEW COMPACT BOOKCASE 
of mahogany, has been specially de-igned 
for the 24 volumes. It will meet the require- 
ments of the large or the small room, 


$5 DOWN and ONLY $5 a month 


Under our Thrift Plan only $5 down is required to br 


the set to your home for immediate use. The balanc: 
payable in a few monthly instalments of $5 or mm 


WHAT YOU GET 


Many people may not realize that the twenty-fow 
large volumes carry 35,000,000 words written by 3,50 
authorities. Richly illustrated with 15,000 pictures 
many in full color, and with 500 maps. All made easy 
to use by 500,000 separate entries in the index. 


receive free by return mail a beautiful 
62-page booklet, rich with color plates, 
maps and sample pages. [t contains a 

full description of the Britannica, and 
how you can make it your most use- 
ful possession. Send for the large 
booklet today. No obligation. 


Fest ee ee eee 


Send for 62-Page FREE Booklet today 
Fill out the corner blank below, mail it to us, andy 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue—New York City Dept. 0p?) 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, y“ 
62-page illustrated booklet with color plates and maps {rot 
the new Britannica, and low price offer representing a#@V"% 
of many dollars. 


Name 
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7 famous book, of which 
over 800,000 copies have been 
sold in England alone, and which 
only recently was made available to 
the American public by the decision 
of U. S. Federal Judge John M. Wool- 
sey, is now offered at the AMAZING- 
LY LOW PRICE OF ONLY $1.00 
PER COPY. This edition of “Married 
Love” contains the text of the volume 
submitted to Judge Woolsey and upon 
which he based his decision. 


Thousands of marriages end in dis- 
cord and grief b cause of the ignor- 
ance in which most people enter the 
marital state. The primitive sex in- 
stincts are out of place in modern 
life. 


Unhappiness in the marital state is 
due primarily to the ignorance by 
the partners of the sexual union. 


No marriage would ever be unhappy 
if it was always a partnership in 
love. Discord and sorrow only come 
when marriage is made an excuse 
for brutal conquest. “Married Love” 
is chockful of the information most 
needed to effect a harmonious and 
happy sex life. “Married Love” pro- 
Vides a rational program for the de- 
velopment of mutual satisfaction in 
the intimacies of marriage. 


It has been said that if every couple 
who had to meet the tangled situa- 
tion of wedded life could have the 
information given in “Married Love” 
their chances for complete happiness 
would be multiplied enormously. 
“Married Love” is one of the most 
lucid, most d.licate and most helpful 
books ever written on the vital sub- 
ject of the intimate contacts of mar- 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. M104 
317 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Anew Contribution tc the 
Solution of Sex Difficuities 


by MARIE C. STOPE 


In Lifting the Ban 


on this famous book, Feder 
Judge John M. oolse) said tha 
it was “neither immoral nor 
scene, but highly informative. 
He further said, ‘Married Lo; 
is a considered attempt to explain 
to married people how thei 
mutual sex life may be mad: 
happier. 

It also makes some apparenil 
justified criticisms of the inop- 
portune exercise, by the man in 
the marriage relation, of what 
are often referred to as his con- 
jugal or married rights, and it 
pleads with seriousness, and not 
without some eloquence, for a 
better understanding by husband: 
of the physical and emotional 
side of the sex life of their 
wives.” 


riage. The youth and maiden of our 
time, if either is to find happiness in 
wedded life, must be instructed, must 
be taught, the supreme human rela- 
tionship—The Art of Love. “Married 
Love” gives this important knowledge 
in the frankest anguage. Among the 
subjects discussed are: Birth Control, 
the Mating Instinct, Disappointments 
in Love, Woman’s “Contrariness,” 
The Periodicity of Sexual Desire in 
Women, The Necessity for Mutual 
Adjustment in Married Intimacy, 
Neural Disturbances Following Un- 
satisfactory Relations, etc., etc. 


If you are married or contemplating 
marriage you should own and read 
this valuable book. 

“Married Love” has been endorsed 
and recommended by leading authori- 
ties the world over. 
“Married Love” contains 190 


int fi ti i 
and handsomely | Special Reduced Price Edition Coupon 


bound in cloth. 


SUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. MIO, 

317 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find my remittance for 
$1.00, plus 15c for packing and delivery charges 
for which kindly send me at once, prepaid, a copy 
of the special edition of “Married Love” dj 
Dr. Marie C. Stopes. 


As there will be an unprece- 
dented demand for “Married 
Love” at this amazingly low 
price, we urge you to order 
your book without delay.... 
at once....now....so as to 


Name 
be sure of securing a copy of 


the special edition is ex- 
hausted and this low price 
offer withdrawn. 


OA special limited de luxe edition of this famous 
book, printed on Utopian laid paper and bound in 
genuine leather, with gilt top pages and silk market 
and title stamped in gold, which formerly sold fot 
5.00, is now only $3.00. Makes an ideal gif 
If wanted, check square. 
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The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Jobs for T for Trained Negroes 
Social 


Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WURK 

training in every branch of technical Social 

Work and in addition offers special preparation for 

| the special problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRBDSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
238 Auburn Avenue, Northeast 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


THE BEST SCHOOL FOR THE 
BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


with a splendid 
NEW DORMITORY 


Unexcelled Divinity School 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


THE 


APPROVED BY 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
GRBAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 


SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant worth one and one-half million 


For further particulars address 
PRESIDENT OR THE 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


DEAN 


Literary, 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 


Technical and Industrial 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 
An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly developments—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A, 
athletics, all live features. 

For information address 


S. H. ARCHER, President 


STATE COLLEGE FOR COLORED STUDENTS 
DOVER, DELAWARE 
Offers Courses leading to the following 
Baccalaureate Degrees: 
Liberal Arts, Education, Home Economics, Agriculture and 


Industrial Arts. A three-year Diploma Course in Teacher 
The High School offers 


Training (Effective until 1933-34). 
Standard Courses, with full credit for College Entrance. 
For particulars address: R. 8S. GROSSLEY, President 
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New York City 
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New Location 


Now Is the Time to Prepare for Efficient Service 
and Great Financial Kewards! 


New Building 


—— More Dentists Are Needed 
Write for Information 


Department of Dentistry 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


New Equipment 


DENMARK, 8. C. 


Voorhees Normal and Industrial School 


Courses offered: The High School offers a standard course 

of academic oo with full eredit for college entrance, 

with » choice of some one of seven trades. 

The two year normal or teacher training course fits teach- 

ers for class room work in the grades from one to seven, 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction grants 

first grade certificate when the twe year normal course 

is completed 

Staff of instructors drawn from = standard colleges only. 
Write for partienlars. J. E. BLANTON, Principal 
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E suspect that there is a little more than 

the inspired search for truth in the re- 
current efforts of certain zealous scholars 
to trace the 
source of the 
Negro Spirituals. 
Indeed, it seems 
a little odd that until the Spirituals became 
accepted by music authorities abroad as the 
only original American music, Americans 
with few exceptions were not concerned 
with their origin, and still less their preser- 
vation. Especially is this true of the South. 
For two hundred years these songs had come 
up from the cotton fields and cabins. They 
were as much a part of the Negro as the 
color of his skin or the texture of his hair. 
And yet they were just “nigger songs” until 
the great world of music acclaimed them 
as the only music indigenous to America. 
Then it was that diligent scholars started 
the painstaking and laborious task of find- 
ing their source, of collecting and amassing 
voluminous data by which ultimately they 
were enabled to announce that the Spiritu- 
als are not the creation of the enslaved 
black but rather the creation of the rural 
white. Not from the hearts of the weary and 
heavy laden have come “these songs of sor- 
row, love and faith and hope,” as we were 
wont to believe. bui from the religious re- 
vivals of rampant Methodism which flour- 
ished in the rural districts of the South, is 
the latest dictum of American scholarship. 


American Negro 
Music 


It requires a tremendous amount of re- 
search to find any significant similarity be- 
tween the revival hymns of southern rural 
Methodism and the Sorrow Songs of the 
Negro. It requires not only research but no 
small amount of imagination. The rural 
South still exists, as does rural Methodism 
with its camp meetings and revivals. And it 
is worthy to note that with all the genius 
with which the native Anglo-Saxon is en- 
dowed, he has never been able to give these 
hymns any characteristic save that of rural 
revival tunes. 


\ 
AA 


It is patent that the Negro employ. | the 
language of Christianity and perhap- was 
influenced by the melodic strains © the 
songs which he heard in his new en\ iron. 
ment, but the genius of the Negro livs in 
the fact that with this scanty materia! he 
created a body of music that has a universal 
appeal. The revival tunes of Methodism 
may have power to move the devil harassed 
yeomen and mountaineers of the rural 
South, but there their influence ends. The 
Negro Spiritual has no such limitations. 
Teuton and Slay and Latin as well as Amer- 
ican and English respond to its appeal. 
In a recent article in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion Gamewell Valentine offers an explana- 
tion of this phenomenon—*Majesty. poetry, 
harmony, beauty—elements found in ali 
great music, Negro music has all these and 
more.” 

The frantic efforts of certain scholars to 
impugn the validity of the Negroes’ con- 
tribution to the music of the world follows 
too closely the tacties of the racial superi- 
ority cult to merit more than passing at- 
tention. Like all cultural developments the 
American Negro Spirituals doubtless have 
many sources. But if one is anxious to eval- 
uate the contribution of the Negro to Amer- 
can music, he should try to imagine what 
it might be if its sole inheritance had been 
the Methodist revival hymns of the South. 


N America that plan of government 

known as a Democracy has never been 
completely achieved. Since the founding of 
the Republic the 
Negro has ever 
been a stumbling 
block in the way 
of those who are strong on the theory of 
Democracy but woefully weak in its prae- 
tice. However, we like to think that though 
the way is hard we move forward toward 
the ultimate goal. Two events which hap- 
pened within the past few weeks are en- 
couraging: 


Toward Democracy 
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“Wicreas, “There cannot be Greek and Jew, 
dreumcision and uncireumcision; barbarian, 
Seythian, bondman, freeman, but Christ is all 
and in all’; therefore, 

“Be it resolved: that the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church shall here- 
after meet only in cities where hotels, sufficient 
in number to accommodate its delegates, shall 
in writing agree to meet the following condi- 
tions: 

“(1) No segregation of specific groups in 
room assignments. 

“(2) No discrimination against any delegates 
in the use of hotel entrances, lobbies, 
elevators, dining rooms and other hotel 
services or facilities. 

“(3) Specific instruction of hotel employes by 
the hotel authorities regarding the in- 
terracial character of the conference and 
the treatment of all delegates with equal 
courtesy.” 

And this frank statement from Dr. Broadus 

Mitchell of Johns Hopkins University on 

the oceasion of a protest by the Liberal 

Club against the barring of Negro Olympic 

game candidates from the use of the uni- 

versity field. 

“If the community is allowed to believe that 
the university has a rule which would exclude 
Negroes from what is in effect a national con- 
test held on our field, it would reflect far more 
seriously upon the university than upon the 
Negro athletes or the Negro race. 

“It immediately occurs to anyone that to 
shut Negroes out from the trials of our phy- 
sical powers and skill is a denial of the first 
principle of sportsmanship. Any white boy 
who wins an athletic contest from which eli- 
gible Negroes have been improperly excluded 
ought, it seems to me, to refuse to accept his 


award. 


EW urban communities in America have 
received greater publicity than Har- 
lem. For a decade essayist and novelist, poet 
and dramatist 
and artist have 
again and again 
attempted to de- 
pict, more or less successfully, this great 
black city of a quarter of a million souls, 
which is a part of the greater city of New 
York, and as a result the fame of Harlem 
has spread throughout America and has 
penetrated the capitals of Europe, of Asia 
and of Africa. Harlem of the night clubs--- 


New York’s Negro 
Children 
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Harlem of the cabarets — Harlem of the 
barbaric dance and the exotic song—Har- 
lem, rendezvous of the jaded white thrill- 
seekers, eager to “go native’ away from the 
restraint of neighborhood and class. 

There is another side of Harlem and this 
other side is grimly depicted by Ira DeA. 
Reid in his article “The Negro Goes to Sing 
Sing” in this issue of Opportunity. Out 
from the sireets of Harlem there extends 
an ever-lengthening line of young men who 
will spend a portion of their lives in New 
York’s famous prison. Young men who have 
been branded as felons by society, young 
men who might have been upright and 
honest citizens if they had received a fair 
chance to work and, strange to say, to play. 
For while Harlem is a playground of a sort 
for whites seeking dubious pleasures in the 
fetid atmosphere of the night club and the 
speakeasy, it has few playgrounds for its 
thousands of Negro children who are com- 
pelled to find recreation in the sordid en- 
vironment of the streets. 

Owen R. Lovejoy of the Children’s Aid 
Society has dramatically pointed out in his 
recently printed brochure, “The Negro 
Children of New York.” how the lack of re- 
creational opportunity and vocational train- 
ing and guidance handicaps the Negro child, 
and has outlined a comprehensive program 
to correct the inequalities which Negro 
children in New York now face. No project 
for social betterment is more deserving of 
support than this effort which may well 
shorten the line that moves to Sing Sing. 


TV VV 


FTER a life which ever exemplified the 
highest qualities of womanhood as 
teacher, wife, mother and friend, she passed 
on at the age of 
seventy-four in 
the home of her 
son, Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League. She was of that 
number which has given to the Negro faith 
and hope and determination and to Amer- 
ica an example of dignity and courage and 
high character which the women of a de- 
spised race might achieve. Of her it can be 
truly said “Servant of God, thy work well 
done.” 


Rosa K. Jones 
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A Pl isod 
antation Episode 
Tl 
By Cuarres W. Craxrorp of th 
ILLIE WINDOM lived on the Ellsworth Brownlee came back and things began hap- the | 
Plantation, a spacious affair which em- pen. Cynthia came with the first war: day, An 
braced a creek bottom and a half hundred of spring. In March. She had been ¢ ne all disrv 
foothills. The foothills contained a little tim- winter, somewhere down in the Gull coast busit 
ber of a sort and the creek bottom held a score towns. She brought back a load of cheay, jewel- hour 
or so of small farms tilled by share-croppers. ry and loud perfume and a whole trunk ull of pau 
Willie Windom’s status was that of a share- imported finery. Now even in rustic Po evil iow: 
cropper, though everyone and all the seattery country She 
said that he was a dead loss of mud reads and forlorn whit 
and just why old man Dixon plantations that lie craped turn 
Ellsworth kept him around around it like a funers! veil, loca 
was beyond comprehension. people know how such things feeb 
To begin with Willie was ceived the 1931 Ovvonrenrry are come by. And in a coun- P 
too small and entirely too Award. Charles W. Cranford, try where nature and en- othe 
much of a weakling to force the author, is a graduate of vironment are the father and It v 
a yield out of twenty hard, West Virginia State College. mother of tongue-borne news, She 
stubborn acres. The girls and people will talk. Wil 
women said that he was hand- " : People talked about Cynthia spri 
some and they always had a published in the August number Brownlee from the first. The Visi 
ready word for his thick, of Orvorrunitry. women led among the news- Pla 
curly hair, his smooth brown mongers of course, but the two 
skin and his dreamy brown men were not poor seconds. { 
eves. But none of these attributes seemed How Cynthia’s ears must have burned. It wor 
to have any effect on the raising of cotton and was always Cynthy. Cynthy hanging around an 
corn, so the girls and women always looked Callie Johnson’s boarding house. Cynthy tak- Wi 
elsewhere when they chose their mates. ing midnight car rides to the county seat. less 
If Willie paid any attention to this, the Cynthy getting drunk and coming home with- ; 
fact is not recorded. He was a half-wit, every- out her shoes. Br 
body said he was a half-wit, and Willie never But Cynthia didn’t let this bother her mind. abl 
engaged in any arguments to the contrary. She was beautiful and she knew it. Her flash- to 
His interest didn’t lie in the field of intelligence ing black eyes and cherry-red lips, not to speak ( 
quotients anyway. He was an inventor, by of the amazing symmetry of her body, were ( 
his own acknowledgment, and that was enough. ever-fresh topics for comment. Venom-barbed me 
An inventor, mind you. Creative ideas filled thrusts from the women whose moral standards wel 
him like religion. They wouldn’t let him keep she ridiculed; reverent and hopeful declara- an 
still. He had to get out and break the good tions from the big-hearted, honest young blacks it 
news. “Yas sah, Ah’ve sho got th’ right idea who struggled against the boll-weevils and an 
dis time. Ain’t goin’ tell y’u what ’tis. Gotta Johnson grass in the creek bottoms; spark- wil 
wait ‘till it’s finished. Y°u gotta wait.” ling gems of indecency from the quick-fingered, alc 
Everybody listened and everybody laughed. loose-mouthed vagrants who loitered around 
“Go on wid y’u fellah. We wait *till you Sam Hill’s pool room in Pineville. She received we 
*vent somethin’? we be as old as Methuselah. them all with that same lack of interest and an 
Chile, you jus’ wastin’ yo’ time.” dismissed them all with the same gesture —a an 
And that was the way with it. A sudden, careless toss of her raven-black locks. m: 
gripping idea. A few weeks hard work in the Cynthia went on like this for a month or so to 
little lean-to shanty behind his cabin. Then and then the talk of her assumed a new tone le 
just as suddenly the idea would collapse. And and began to disseminate itself through the 
for a space there would be a little surcease countryside with the persistence of escaping 
from the prantings of “that addle-brainded gas. he 
Willie Windom.” *“Dat’s de truth, sho’s bo’n. seed 
Perhaps it would have gone on this way, “em wit’ my own eyes.” t] 
year in and year out, until Willie’s head got “Yu don’t say? Why who'd ever thought it. th 


as white as old uncle Jonas’. But Cynthia 


An’ him po’ an’ haf crazy to boot.” 
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“He uaf crazy all right but he got looks. 
Dat hu-sy knows a good-lookin’? man when she 
sees one.” 

This was something unusual. Something out 
of the ordinary. A bit foul of the regular chan- 
nel through which the events of Pineville and 
the Little Warrior Valley were wont to flow. 

And this is exactly what had happened to 
disrupt the routine of those who made it their 
business to talk of Cynthia’s exploits by the 
hour. ‘That flagrant voung lady had suddenly 
paused in her escapades with the men of du- 
bious pursuits who drifted in from time to time. 
She had suddenly lost all interest in the young 
white planters. And just as suddenly she had 
turned her attentions upon Willie Windom, the 
local boy, whose only claim to distinction was 
feeble mindedness. 

People worried over this until their heads 
ached but they couldn’t figure it out at all. 
It was all very strange and yet it was true. 
She was seen more and more in company with 
Willie Windom. Along Pineville streets. In his 
spring wagon along dusty Midgevale Road. 
Visiting his cabin and shop on the Ellsworth 
Plantation. It was patent, undeniably, that the 
two were in love. 

Undoubtedly. How else explain it? When a 
woman like Cynthia begins to take up time with 
aman like Willie, there’s only one conclusion. 
Willic didn’t have any money. He was a wit 
less creature. He had nothing else to offer. 

And on the other hand what had Cynthia 
Brownlee other than her beauty? An unenvi- 
able reputation. A past. Nothing, certainly, 
to recommend her. 

On the last day of May, Willie married her. 

Of course everybody said that she didn’t 
mean him any good, But she must have. She 
went with him to his little one room cabin 
and she stayed there. She cleaned it up until 
it shone like a pin. She washed his clothes 
and cooked his meals. She even helped him 
with his corn and cotton, working sometimes 
alone while he tinkered in his shop. 

So the weeks passed, slowly, unexcitedly, as 
weeks pass in lands where the weather is kind 
and the sun is benevolent. And the prophets 
and seers began to despair, for Cynthia re- 
mained quietly at home, as quietly attending 
to her wifely chores, and there was nothing 
left for the people to talk about. 

* * * 


'n the middle of July, Clark Ellsworth came 
home. He had been in school up in New York 
whence he had been sent to mingle awhile with 
th contemptible Yankees. The old man felt 
th t his failing eyesight and waning strength 
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necessitated the return of his twenty-four-year- 
old son. The old place needed new blood. 

Clark arrived in the middle of the night. 
The next morning he came down to breakfast 
to be served by the woman who had brought 
him up from infancy. Aunt Lucinda set down 
a mountain of golden-brown wheat cakes and 
a cup of wine-red cane syrup and stood back 
to survey her charge. 

“Lawd, Mist’ Clark, how you is changed.” 

The young man at the table looked up, 
pleased. 

“Changed? You think so?” 

“Lawd, ves. You is a whole lot taller, an’ 
broader and more handsomer.” 

Clark Ellsworth still had his vanity with 
him. So he must be really handsome. Women of 
all stations of life coincided on this point. He 
stirred his coffee vigorously. 

“Five years seem like five weeks,” he said. 
“Everything is so familiar. And by the way, 
what has become of Cynthia Brownlee, you 
know, old Thad Brownlee’s gal? She was a 
rather pretty fifteen-year-old when I left.” 

Aunt Lucinda paused behind him, near the 
kitchen door. “She here,” she said slowly. “She 
married to Willie Windom now and lives on 
this place.” 

The memory which had stood up so admir- 
ably in the former instance now collapsed com- 
pletely. 

“Willie Windom? Let’s see. I don’t think I 
remember him.” 

Behind his back, Aunt Lucinda arched a 
brow which told very plainly that she recog- 
nized histrionies when she saw them. 

“De inventer,” she said helpfully. 

“Oh ves, of course. That little curly headed 
half-wit. And is he still working on his fool 
contraptions?” 

“He claims he got a machine what digs an’ 
cleans peanuts now.” 

Clark Ellsworth was visibly impressed. “A 
machine that digs and cleans peanuts? Hmm. 
That should be very useful, if it works.” 

He assaulted the aromatic Virginia ham with 
vigor as Aunt Lucinda disappeared into the 
kitchen shaking her head with solemn concern. 

* 

Willie worked in his shop. He whistled awhile 
and he sang awhile. He was happy. Why 
shouldn’t he be? Why shouldn’t he be, at this 
moment, the happiest man on earth? He had his 
wife, the prettiest and sweetest of all women. 
And he had at last perfected an invention. He 
had invented something that worked. 

Everybody would hear about this. They'd 
laugh, of course. Fools have a way of laughing 
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at everything. This was one time they'd laugh 
out of turn. 

Willie sat at his bench, he was humming and 
he was happy. Then it came, silently and with- 
out warning, like a thief in the night. The 
shadow. It came in through the door where a 
warm August sun stood. Came in to lie on the 
dust of the shop floor, casting its sinister pall 
to the farthest corner. Had Willie been gift- 
ed with second sight he might have seen that 
that shadow was a horror, a great blob of 
tragedy-laden obscurity cast across his floor, 
his life and his soul. It was a monstrous thing 
and he would have run from it as one flees 
the plague. 

But Willie Windom was not gifted with 
second sight. What he saw was just a plain 
everyday shadow of a man lying motionless in 
the dust and shavings. And by casually lifting 
the eyes he perceived that the caster of that 
shadow was none other than Clark Ellsworth. 

The white man leaned against the jamb, 
surveying the interior. He didn’t look like a 
planter. Not nearly so much as he resembled 
a young business man. Football, boxing and 
certain other of the rougher sports had broad- 
ened his shoulders and lent vigor to his face. 

Willie looked up a bit bewildered when the 
figure disengaged itself from the door jamb 
and strode toward him. This visit of Clark 
Ellsworth’s was unprecedented. 

The young man prepared himself a seat on 
Willie’s bench out of an old newspaper. “How 
do, Willie.” 

“Jus? fine, Mist’ Clark.” Willie fidgeted un- 
comfortably. 

“What makes you so darned aloof?” Clark 
exploded after three minutes of strained silence. 
“A person would think that we don’t belong 
to the same planet.” 

Aloof. Planet. Just words to Willie Windom. 
Yet one thing caught in his mind—and stuck. 
Clark Ellsworth was trying to be friendly. But 
in vain did he search his mind for an adequate 
reply. 

Ellsworth shifted a bit. A big, finely shaped 
hand sought in an inner pocket. Finally a 
silver cigarette case came out, revealing even 
rows of slender cigarettes. He selected one, 
placed it between his lips. The case snapped 
shut, then opened again. 

“Beastly manners,” he said, speaking be- 
tween partly closed lips. “Have one.” 

Willie Windom was twenty-five years old. 
He had been born in Coosa County. He grew 
up there. And in twenty-five years he had 
learned one lesson well. There was a place for 
the whites and there was a place for the blacks. 
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These places were fixed by an inexors |e lay 
and they were sanctioned by custom. White 
planters didn’t fraternize with black -hare- 
croppers. It simply wasn’t done. 

Willie’s mind was an open scroll Ells. 
worth. 

“Don’t be foolish,” he said, still te: lering 
the cigarettes, “What’s a few moth-eaten 
toms between friends.” 

Timidly Willie selected one. And when Ells- 
worth offered to light it with his own |i -hter, 
he was too flustered and too weak to resist. 

They smoked for a while in silence. Then 
Clark Ellsworth’s voice: 

“Lucinda was telling me about your latest 
invention; something about a peanut digger, 
I think. Sounds like it ought to be pretty 
good.” 

Willie shed his self-consciousness without 
quite knowing that he did so. His favorite sub- 
ject had been touched and that was one chord 
in his being which never failed to respond. 

“Yas, suh. Here ’tis right here.” He sprang 
eagerly into a dusty corner and dragged forth 
a crude, though convincing model. “Here ‘tis 
Le’me show y’u how it works, Mist’ Clark.” 

Willie’s lean hands flew deftly from one spot 
to another while a thoroughly loosened tongue 
explained every move. He was so interested in 
showing off this latest brain-child of his that 
he failed to notice how the white man’s eyes 
were bulging and how his hands trembled when 
he wiped the perspiration from his face. When 
he did look up for the word of approval, the 
traces of excitement were gone. 

“It’s pretty good, Willie,” Ellsworth said 
too casually. “Maybe I could find a market 
for it.” 

Willie’s mouth flew wide with amazement. 
“Yuh means yuh could sell it, Mist’ Clark?” 

“T said maybe.” 

“Yuh goin’ try, Mist? Clark?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. People would think I 
was a bit off if I suddenly went in for one of 
your ideas. You know what they think about 
you.” 

Willie’s jaw dropped. The bright luster of 
anticipation faded from his eyes. 

“But Mist’ Clark, yuh done seen how it 
works. Yuh knows if it’s any good, don’t yuh?” 

Clark argued a little longer but his objec- 
tions grew feebler. In the end he gave in com- 
pletely and when he left the shop, the model 
went with him. His promise was to find a pur- 
chaser if any such existed. 

* * 
September found Willie very unhappy. And 
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had «ome, quite suddenly, a very definite chang: 
in Clark Ellsworth. He was displaying signs 
of ailluence. A big, maroon colored roadster 
displiced the little one. New clothes appeared 
with amazing frequency. And tales came in 
from nearby towns which hinted of spending 
orgies extremely out of plumb with the mod- 
est means of a planter’s son. 

In the second place, people were talking 
about Cynthia again. They were bandying it 
about from plantation to plantation that she 
was gadding around with Clark Ellsworth. 
Willic didn’t know for sure. But there were 
many things he didn’t know. 

For instance: what became of his invention? 
He had approached Clark on that very subject 
and Clark had been careful to evade him every 
time: had ended up by telling him in an un- 
necessarily nasty way, that the thing had prov- 
en useless. Yet Clark had got some money 
somewhere. A lot of it. And the lowliest tenant 
on the place knew that old man Dixon Ells- 
worth was three years behind with his taxes. 

So Willie’s conclusion was that he had been 
tricked. Outrageously. The facts were as plain 
as daylight. Clark Ellsworth had sold his in- 
vention. And to heap insult upon injury, he 
was now deliberately taking his wife. 

Willie sat on the bed in his cabin to brood. 
Cynthia was gone. Out with Ellsworth, prob- 
ably. People were saying now that she was 
riding with Ellsworth to a spot in the hills 
where they made love under a great cypress 
tree. He had never seen Cynthia with Clark. 
Clark always drove in alone. Though now that 
he remembered it, Cynthia always followed 
soon afterward afoot. It was an old trick and 
they were working it on him. 

The roar of a high-powered motor car smote 
upon his consciousness. In an instant he was 
on his feet, his temples throbbing mightily. For 
above the purr of machinery had come a laugh, 
a clear silvery laugh which was Cynthia’s. He 
tore back the sliding shutter of the little back 
window in time to see her climb out of the car, 
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her silk-clad legs flashing in the sunlight. She 
had come down off her pretenses. She was com- 
ing home openly with Clark Ellsworth, throw- 
ing the odious fact full into his face. 

He met her as she crossed the threshold. 
“What's dis you doin’, Cynthia, goin’ out car 
ridin’ with Mist’ Clark? Don’t you know yuh 
my wife?” 

Cynthia laughed, tossing her bright red 
toque upon the bed. 

“Now ain’t that somethin’. Half-pint wants 
to know what I’m up to.” 

“You my wife,” Willie persisted. “You ain’t 
got no business galavantin’ aroun’ in nobody’s 
car. Mist Clark thinks he powerful smart. But 
Ah know what he done. He done steal my in- 
vention. Dat’s where he got all his money.” 

She whirled upon him, her eyes blazing. 
“You'd better cut that out!” she screamed. “If 
Clark hears about vou going around here tell- 
ing that lie, he’ll cut your tongue out. Why 
you poor fool, You've never invented anything 
in your life—and never will.” 

Before he could answer, she had flung herself 
out of the room. 

Willie went out after that and sat by the 
bench in his shop. He must have sat there an 
hour. He didn’t know how long it was. He didn’t 
care. What he did know was that Cynthia had 
gone—had discarded him as cold-bloodedly as 
she would a worn-out shoe. She had no further 
use for him. For naught he had lavished his 
simple love upon her, yet in spite of every- 
thing, he loved her still. 

A strong hand tugged at the door, shatter- 
ing his reverie. And then Clark Ellsworth was 
in the shop, smoldering with anger, unreason- 
ing, profane. 

“Listen here, vou little undersized rat! 
What in hell do you mean, going around tell- 
ing people I stole your invention? What would 
I want with any fool contraption of yours? I 
told you that thing was no good and I don’t 
want to hear another word out of you about it. 
D’you hear?” 

(To be Continued in August issue) 
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Negro Homicides in the United State ; 


By Kenxneru E. Barnuarr 


NHE United States is the most murderous 
country in the world. Italy, which ranks 
second, has a rate less than half that of this 
country. There were more than 12,000 non- 
negligent homicides in this country last year. 
The best available figures show that the rate 
of murder has doubled in this country since 
1900. 

A list of the thirty most murderous cities 
in the United States in 1930 shows that 24 
of these cities are in the South. 

TABLE I 
THE 30 MOST MURDEROUS CITIES 
IN THE U. S.—1930 

Rate per — Per Cent of 

100,000 Pop.* Pop. Negro** 


1. Memphis, Tenn. 58.8 38 
2. Atlanta, Ga. 52.6 33 
3. Lexington, Ky. 52.4 28 
4. Birmingham, Ala. 49.1 38 
5. Shreveport, La. 41.4 35 
6. Augusta, Ga. 38.0 40 
7. Nashville, Tenn. 37.6 29 
8. Miami, Fla. 36.5 23 
9. Savannah, Ga. 36.4 46 
10. Jacksonville, Fla. 34.5 37 
ll. Macon, Ga. 31.6 43 
12. Mobile, Ala. 30.7 36 
13. Gary, Ind. 30.6 Is 
14. Hamtrack, Mich. 30.1 
15. Tampa, Fla. 28.4 21 
16. Springfield, II. 27.7 5 
17. El Paso, Tex. 27.2 2 
18. Charleston, S. C. 25.9 45 
19. Houston, Tex. 25.2 22 
20. Roanoke, Va. 24.4 18 
21. Norfolk, Va. 23.8 34 
22. Winston-Salem, N. C. 23.7 43 
23. Dallas, Tex. 23.6 15 
24. Little Rock, Ark. 23.2 27 
25. New Orleans, La. 23.0 28 
26. Kansas City, Mo. 22.7 10 
27. Pueblo, Colo. 21.9 3 
28. Knoxville, Tenn. 21.6 16 
29. Petersburg, Va. 21.2 tt 
30. East St. Louis, II. 20.1 15 


In glancing over this list of 30 most murder- 
ous cities in the United States it is at once 
noticed that none of the ten largest cities in 
the country appear. It is interesting to com- 
pare the rates in these ten largest cities with 
the rates in the thirty most murderous cities. 

TABLE II 
RATE OF HOMICIDE IN TEN LARGEST CITIES 
IN U. S.—1930 


Rate Per Rank in List of 
100,000 Pop.*** 147 Cities 


1. New York City 7.1 70 
2. Chicago, Tl. 14.4 10 
3. Philadelphia, Pa. 66 
4. Detroit, Mich. 13.3 43 


*Compiled from figures cited by Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, “The Spectator,” April 9, 1931. 

**Compiled from U. S. Census data for 1930. 

***Compiled from figures cited by Dr. F. L. Hoffman, 
“The Spectator,” April 9, 1931. 


5. Los Angeles, Cal. 6.6 
6. Cleveland, O. 17.0 
7. St. Louis, Mo. 16.8 
8. Baltimore, Md. 14.3 
9. Boston, Mass. 1.9 l 
10. Pittsburgh, Pa. 10.0 


The fact that New York City ranks 7 Ith in 
a list of 147 American cities, and Chicag.. 40th 
in this list, is quite at variance with a cor sider- 
able body of public opinion that our |. rgest 
cities have the highest rate of murder Bir. 
mingham, Alabama, has a rate seven times 
greater than New York City, more than three 
times that of Chicago, and twenty-six times 
that of Boston. 

All of these ten largest cities are in the 
North and East, except Los Angeles, where 
there is a large foreign-born population and 
a small Negro population in comparison with 
Southern cities. The nineteen cities with no 
homicides in 1930 are distributed as follows: 
17 cities are in the East, 2 in the West. and 
none in the Middle West or South. Eleven cities 
are in Massachusetts, 2 in New York, 2 in 
Rhode Island, 1 each in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Nebraska, and California. 

A detailed study of homicides in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, was made by the author cover- 
ing the period 1910-1930. The racial dist ribu- 
tion is shown in Table III.* 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDES BY RACES 
City of Birmingham, 1910-1930** 


— Deaths— Death Rate per 100,000 Pop. 
White Negro Total White Negro Total 

1910 34 77 111 $2.0 146.1 83.0 
1911 21 70 91 25.0 128.2 65.7 
1912 14 68 82 16.1 120.3 57.2 
1913 27 106 133 30.0 IS1L5 So.6 
1914 23 94 117 24.8 155.9 764 
1915 13 53 66 13.6 85.2 41.7 
1916 10 1S 58 10.1 750 35.0 
1917 Is 56 74 17.7 85.0 $4.2 
1918 16 72 SS 15.3 106.2 510 
1919 19 69 &S 17.6 99.0 19.6 
1920 19 68 87 17.1 94.8 17.6 
1921 33 66 99 28.5 SS.6 52.) 
1922 31 sl 112 25.7 104.8 56.6 
19233 24 sO 104 19.1 99.1 50.6 
1924 29 108 137 22.2 130.4 64.2 
1925 20 92 112 14.8 107.5 O07 
1926 17 107 124 12.1 121.2 54.2 
1927 33 104 137 22.5 113.3 57.5 
1928 13 109 122 8.6 115.4 19.6 
1929 28 S7 115 17.9 89.6 15.3 

19.1 


1930 21 107 128 13.0 107.2 


*See article by author, “A Study of Homicide in the 
United States,” Social Science, May, 1932, pp. 141-159. 
Also reprinted in Birmingham-Southern College Pub- 
lication, Bulletin No. 3, Vol. 25, May, 1932, Birmingham, 
Alabama. Mailed pest-free on request to College. 

**Compiled from records in Bureau of Vital Statis- 
tics, Board of Health, Jefferson County, Alabama. 
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We may summarize the data in Table II 
more zraphically as follows: 
Rate Per 
100,000 Pop. 


1910-1} White 27.5 
Negro 146.4 
i915-19) White 14.8 
Negro 90.0 
1920-21 White 22.5 
Negro 103.5 
1925-50) White 14.8 
Negro 109.0 


Several facts drawn from Table III may now 
be stated briefly. 

1. The homicide rate for whites has de- 
creased about one-half in the period 1925-30 
over the period 1910-14, while it has decreased 
about one-third for the Negroes. 

2. There is a very noticeable decrease in 
1915-19 over 1910-14 for both races. This de- 
crease occurred during the period of the World 
War which undoubtedly affected the situation. 

3. After the War, 1920-24 the rate again 
increased for both races, but with a greater in- 
crease among the Negroes than among the 
whites. However, the rate was not as large in 
either race as it had been before the War. 

#. During the last six vears, 1925-30, there 
has been a drop in the rate among the whites, 
but a small increase among the Negroes. In 
1930 the rate of homicide among the Negroes 
was more than eight times as great as among 
the whites. The average rate for the last six 
years has been about seven times greater among 
the Negroes than among whites. 

We have already pointed out that of the 30 
most murderous cities in the United States, 
that 24 of them are in the South. About this 
same proportion is found to be true every vear. 
We believe that this is due to the large per cent 
of Negroes in these Southern cities. As is seen 
in Table III the rate of homicide among the 
whites in Birmingham is 13 per 100,000 popu- 
lation; the rate among the Negroes is 107 for 
the vear 1930. Every vear since 1910 the rate 
has been many times greater among the Negro 
race than the white. But the rate in Birming- 
ham for whites is very little higher than in other 
parts of the United States where there are few 
Negroes. 

Why is the rate of homicide among Negroes 
so high? Apparently one reason is because so 
many Negroes are shot by policemen for “re- 
sisting arrest.” It must be kept in mind that all 
of the statisties regarding homicide are based 
on the persons who were killed—not on the per- 
sons who did the killing. It will be seen in Table 
I\ that there were 18 Negro males shot by the 
police. This is three more persons than the 
total number in all races killed in Boston— 
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fifteen. Hence the rate of homicide in Birming- 
ham, and in many southern cities, is very large 
compared with northern cities because of this 
large number of Negroes killed by the police. 
A careful reading of every case in the Police 
Court records showed that “resisting arrest” 
ranged from actually drawing a weapon and at- 
tempting the life of the policeman, to being 
scared and running when the policeman yelled, 
“Halt.” In either case the policeman is exoner- 
ated by reporting that he shot a Negro “resist- 
ing arrest.” This situation is due to an attitude 
often found among a certain class of whites who 
have little regard for the personality or life 
of Negroes. This is not the attitude of the 
better class of white people. 

Another factor that must be considered is 
illiteracy. The author has found a very decided 
correlation between the decrease of illiteracy in 
Birmingham and the decrease in the homicide 
rate. For example, in 1910 we find 10.4 per 
cent of the total population was illiterate, and 
the rate of homicide was 83 per 100,000 popu- 
lation: in 1930 we see that 6.2 per cent of the 
population of Birmingham was illiterate, and 
the rate of homicide was 49.1 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation. In other words, since 1910 the per- 
centage of illiteracy in Birmingham has been 
reduced nearly one-half, and during this same 
period of time the rate of murder has been re- 
duced nearly one-half. I do not believe that this 
is an accidental correlation. 

However, there still remains unanswered the 
fact that although illiteracy has been constant- 
ly decreasing in Birmingham, vet the rate of 
homicide among the Negroes has increased 
slightly during the last fifteen vears, although 
it is still considerably below what it was 15-19 
vears ago. As a matter of fact, the decrease 
in illiteracy among the Negroes has been prin- 
cipally among those of school age rather than 
among the older adults. There still remains in 
1930 some 12,000 illiterate Negroes, more 
than 98 per cent of whom are adults, com- 
pared to a little over 1,200 illiterate whites, 
according to the U. S. Census. 

If illiteracy is a major factor in this prob- 
lem of homicide, it is encouraging to notice 
the decrease in illiteracy in the South. In Bir- 
mingham in 1920 about 11 per cent of Negro 
children were illiterates; in 1930 only about 
1 per cent were illiterate. Since 1920 the per 
cent of Negro children who have finished the 
elementary schools has increased from 7.4 to 
17.1 per cent. The per cent of Negro children 
who have finished high school here has  in- 
creased since 1920 from 0.9 to 4.2. The num- 
ber of adult Negroes attending night school 
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in the Public Schools of Birmingham has in- 

creased since 1920 from 266 to 1,186. (“Re- 
port of Progress,” Birmingham Public Schools, 
1921-1931). 

We do know that the educated Negro is not 
as likely to commit murder, or other crimes, 
as the uneducated. For example, “only one of 
the 200 graduates from the Salem, N. C., High 
School (Negro) has a criminal court record ; 
not one of the 800 graduates of Atlanta Uni- 
versity (Negro), or of the 130 graduates of 
Water’s Normal Institute (Negro) has been 
arrested or convicted of crime; only one of 
about 3,500 graduates of Fisk University is 
in prison.” (E. H. Sutherland, “Criminology,” 
106). 

It has not been possible to ascertain accur- 
ately the amount of education of either the 
homicide victim or the perpetrator, but a spot 
map which I have made of Birmingham show- 
ing the residences of those murdered during 
1930 shows that the great majority of the 
spots are in the worst slum sections where 
illiteracy is known to abound. 

Still another factor needs to be mentioned 
among the causal factors for the high Negro 
rate. Every fact obtainable points to the con- 
clusion that the law court is the method of 
settling disputes among educated persons, both 
white and Negro, to a much greater extent 
than is true of illiterate persons of either race. 
There is a very general feeling among unedu- 
cated Negroes that they cannot secure justice 
in the courts equally with the white race. 
Whether or not this is true, (and unfortunate- 
ly it often appears that way) the psychologi- 
cal effect is the same; the result is that more 
Negroes take the law into their own hands in 
this respect than whites. 

There is another hypothesis which may in- 
fluence the high Negro rate but which I have 
not been able to satisfactorily verify. Most of 
the doctors in the hospitals who handle the 
cases of those mortally wounded state that 
most of the Negroes are under the influence of 
alcohol. It has not been possible to secure ac- 
curate statistics on this point. The prevailing 
opinion seems to be that drinking is a very 
common accompaniment of fights and murder- 
ers. This opinion may, or may not, be correct. 

The extent of inter-racial homicide may be 
seen from the accompanying table. The word 
“assaulted” in the following table is used to in- 
clude both the cases of “Assault with Intent 
to Murder,” as well as the actual number who 
died and were therefore eventually classified as 
“Homicides.” The word “assault” is therefore 
used in the sense of attempting to take life. 
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TABLE IV 
THE EXTENT OF INTER-RACIAL 
City of Birmingham—1930 


WHITE-NEGRO 


White women assaulted by Negro women 0 
White women assaulted by Negro men 0 
White men assaulted by Negro women 0 
White men assaulted by Negro men ll 
NEGRO-WHITE 
Negro women assaulted by white women 0 
Negro women assaulted by white men 0 
Negro men assaulted by white women 0 
Negro men assaulted by white men 31° 


WHITE-WHITE 


White women assaulted by white women 1 
White women assaulted by white men 4 
White men assaulted by white women l 
White men assaulted by white men 23 
NEGRO-NEGRO 
Negro women assaulted by Negro women 5 
Negro women assaulted by Negro men 19 
Negro men assaulted by Negro women 16 
Negro men assaulted by Negro men 71 
UNKNOWN 
White women assaulted by unknown person 0 
White men assaulted by unknown person 6 
Negro women assaulted by unknown person 2 
Negro men assaulted by unknown person lu 
SUMMARY 

White persons assaulted by white persons 28 
White persons assaulted by Negro persons ll 
Negro persons assaulted by Negro persons ill 
Negro persons assaulted by white persons 3i* 

Total 181 


An analysis of Table IV shows some very 
interesting facts. Contrary to prevailing opin- 
ion among many persons there is very little 
attempt on the life of members of the opposite 
race. No attempts on the life of white women 
were made by Negro males. Most of the mur- 
dering is done by whites against whites, and of 
Negroes against Negroes. 

Reports have been circulated, especially dur- 
ing the past year, that a large number of Ne 
groes were killed by whites for which no ree- 
ord existed. This may be true, but the author 
has gone to much pains to determine, if pos- 
sible, the truth of this rumor, and as yet can- 
not find a single instance of this character. 
Through contacts with many Negroes who 
know the author personally it was thought that 
such cases might be found but on running 
down all such rumors they have thus far proved 
untrue. A number of reliable and interested 
Negroes have been enlisted in this search but 
it has so far yielded no positive results. 

Undoubtedly there are other factors besides 
illiteracy which enter into this problem of hom- 
icide. Where illiteracy is found we also find 
poverty, bad neighborhoods, and low standards 

(Continued on Page 225) 

*These 31 Negro males shot by white males include 

18 Negroes shot by officers for “Resisting Arrest.” 
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The Negro Goes To Sing Sing 


YING SING prison is located thirty miles up 


the east bank of the Hudson River from 


can prisons. 

Despite the fact that more than twenty-five 
hundred Negroes have been committed to Sing 
Sing since 1920, they have always been an in 
tegral part of the prison’s population. One 
hundred and two years ago they formed 23 per 
cent of the prison population. In 1931 Negro 
admissions were 23.9 per cent of the total, the 
highest ratio they have ever shown. If Negroes 
were present in Sing Sing in the same ratio 
at which they are found in the total population 
of southern New York State, 2,500 (the num- 
ber of black admissions between 1920 and 1931) 
would be about 550. 


ILawes, Lewis F. 


York. 


New York City; beneath a high bluff, where 
more than three hundred years ago the Sinck 
sinck Indians built their signal fires. Originally 
called the Mount Pleasant Prison, it is histori 
cally the third of New York’s state prisons. 
The Sing Sing cell block, built entirely by 
prisoners, Was completed in 1828. Because the 
inmates are committed from the counties of 
New York State which average one-twenticth 
of the United States’ population, Sing Sing 

as far as the racial and nationality composi- 
tion of its population is concerned 
truly called the most representative of Ameri 


may be 


1 


Life and Death in Sing Sing, New 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1928. p. 30. 


SING SING PRISON 


1850, 1870, 1875 and 1920-1932 


By Ina De A. Rep 


The 


following 


shows the growing 


table 


volume of Negro commitments to Sing Sing 
during the past twelve years, with comparative 
figures for earlier periods: 


Year 
1931 
1930 
1929 
1925 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
19233 
1922 
1921 
1920 


Is70 
Is50 


ADMISSIONS TO SING SING 


PRISON 
BY COLOR 
for the 


Twelve-Year Period 1920-1931 


and 1850, 1860, 1870 and 1875 
Total Negro Per Cent 
Admissions Admissions Negro 
1,393 333 23.9 
1,088 235 21.7 
1,098 244 22.2 
1,005 220 21.9 
1,196 231 19.3 
1.452 255 17.6 
1,217 209 17.1 
1.086 173 15.9 
897 127 14.3 
1,457 216 14.1 
1,264 141 11.2 
1,055 150 14.2 
1,067 63 5.9 
473 28 6.0 
£38 33 7.5 
228 46 20.2 


A significant fact obtainable from an analysis 
of commitments to Sing Sing is that criminal 
activity is not the monopoly of any racial or 
nationality group. Nevertheless, it is true that 
in every main group of crimes, but especially in 


NUMBER OF NEGROES IN EVERY 100 ADMISSIONS TO 
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Negroes in Every 100 of District’s Population 
4 in 1930; 3 in 1920 


assault, homicide and burglary, Ne- 
groes exceed the numbers which might 
be expected from their rank in the pop- 
ulation of this district. In an analysis 
of 5,000 men committed to Sing Sing 
during the period 1923-1927, 4,097 
were whites, 895 were Negroes and 8 
were Orientals. Warden Lawes’ analy- 
sis of the crimes for which these prison- 
ers were committed showed that 65 per 
cent of those committed for robbery 
were of Italian, English and Irish 
stock; 62 per cent of those committed 
for larceny were of Jewish, English and 
German stocks; and 76 per cent of 
those committed for assault and 74 per 
cent for homicide were of Negro, Italian 
and Trish stocks.* 

The relative percentage of Negroes 
as compared with other races in vari- 


2 op. cit. p. 37. 
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ous types of crimes is shown in the following 
table: 

Proportion of Negroes and of Other Specified Racial 
and Nationality Groups Committed for Various 

Types of Crime, in Comparison with Their 
Population Expectancy, of 5,000 Men 
Committed to Sing Sing Prison, 
1923-1927 


= 2 25 
Population 
Expectancy 0.03 0.39* O14 O15 O17 0.06 
Offense 
Robbery 12 0.20 O14 31 12. 06) 02 
Larceny 13 ot 12 OF 13 32 02 
Forgery 03 20 OT OF 22 35 02 
Burglary 24 08 AG 05 
Assault 35 OF 20 21 13 02 Ol 
Homicide 27 07 19 10 02 Ol 
Sexual 18 10 10 18 20) 


Negroes admitted to Sing Sing during this 
period had four times their population expec- 
tancy in commitments for robbery, larceny and 
sexual offenses; eight times for burglary: nine 
times for homicide and eleven times for assault. 

No valid deductions may be made from the 
statistical data given until due allowance is 
made for other physical, social and economic 
factors which represent the total situation. 
Thus, the Warden’s “practical pictures” of 
types of crimes in which Negroes show a high 
frequency of commitments illustrate general 
types that are summarized in the following 
patterns: 

BURGLARY: The chief offenders are native-born 
Negroes; foreign-born of Jewish stock, or United States 
born of Irish stock; between twenty-two and twenty-six 
years of age; intermediate grade education; dull men- 
tality and below par physically; may be psychopathic 
or drug addict; menial employment; indolent and unwill- 
ing to work; likely to be second offender. 

ASSAULT: The chief offenders are—native-born 
Negroes, foreign-born Italians and United States-born 
of Irish stock; between twenty-two and twenty-six 
years of age; comparatively illiterate; dull or psycho- 
pathic mentally and superior physically; common labor ; 
willing to work but slow; first offender. 

HOMICIDE: The chief offenders are white, foreign- 
born Italians, native-born Negroes, United States born 
of Irish stock; between twenty-seven and_ thirty-one 
years of age; comparatively illiterate; unstable and par- 
anoiac mentally; normal physically; good worker; first 
offender. 

On April 1, 1930, there were 2,481 inmates 
in Sing Sing of whom 563 or 22.68 per cent 
were Negroes. The average age of these Negro 


*Federal Census does not differentiate. 
3 ibid. pp. 47-48. 
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inmates at the time of conviction was 2 year. 
8 months and 13 days. 


Robbery, assault, burglary and larce were 
the chief offenses for which these 563 orp 


were committed. The present Sing Sing Negro 
population exceeds its population CX] ancy 
of four per cent in all crimes save rape, - lomy, 
forgery and miscellaneous offenses. , 
OFFENSES FOR WHICH NEGRO INM (Es 
WERE SENTENCED TO SING SING \ Dp 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION As 
OF APRIL 1, 1932 


Offense Commit Dist. bution 
ments ent 

Robbery 199 
Assault SO 
Burglary 73 
Larceny 70 12:8 
Manslaughter 
Carrying Concealed Weapons 33 5 
Homicide 29 | 
Forgery 9 
Sodomy 5 
Rape 
All. other 12 2.1 

563 10.0 


In Sing Sing’s resident Negro population 
there are 5 awaiting execution for murder, 19 
serving terms of twenty or more years to life, 
9 serving life sentences, 2 serving sentences 
commuted from execution to life, 44 serving in- 
determinate sentences of a minimum of fifteen 
or more years and 35 serving determinate sen- 
tences of fifteen or more years. 

There are more foreign-born Negroes in Sing 
Sing’s population today than ever before. In 
1929, 19 or 7.8 per cent of the total Negro 
admissions were foreign-born. In 1930, foreign- 
born Negroes admitted numbered 27 or 11.4 
per cent of the total Negro admissions. The 
number reached a new high, of 45 or 13.5 per 
cent of all Negro admissions in 1931. 

A rather detailed analysis of the factors at- 
tending the commitment of 80 Negroes to Sing 
Sing Prison during 1930 disclosed that among 
Negroes, as among other races, broken homes, 
poverty, bad social and leisure habits, lack of 
intelligent and sympathetic guidance, unem- 
ployment and the shifting of jobs with more un- 
employment very definitely affected each of the 
cases studied.* 

The analyst in this study endeavored to list 
the circumstances present at the time the crime 
was committed. These appeared as follows: 


4 Reid, Ira De A. The Negro’s Relation to Work and 
Law Observance. National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement, Report on the Causes 
of Crime. Vol. I, Part IIT (1931), pp. 219-256. 
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JuLy. 
FACTORS IN CRIMES COMMITTED BY 
80 NEGRO OFFENDERS 
Sing Sing Prison, 1930 


(per coat of frequencies listed in descending rank order) 
( 


Per Cent 

of Cases 
Unemp ios ment 59 
Bad social and leisure habits 5A 
Emotionalism 13 
Drunk lo 
Gambling 5 
Gangs 5 
Other 


In these days of industrial depression, ore 
so than normally, being out of work undoubted- 
ly has a very direct and common relationship 
with crime. In the 47 cases of unemployment 
covered in this study it is difficult to conclude 
that “being out of work” with the implication 
of “being out of money” was a cause. The fact 
of the matter appears to be that unemployment 
leaves the individual in idleness —-with time to 
contact chronic idlers, to seek any amusement 
and excitement to avoid ennui or thought of 
future consequences, if he does not find work. 
These factors, plus the fact that the Negro 
worker lives so near the fringe of marginal 
existence that there is seldom any money sur- 
plus, are outstanding aspects of this situation. 

Bad social and leisure habits show a high 
frequency. Long before hunger drives the of- 
fender into predatory acts, other social factors 
have entered the picture. Social emulation, im- 
provident expenditure of leisure, commercial- 
ized vice, leisure-class dictates—all have pro- 
vided a much more dangerous and sordid motive 
for crimes against property in particular than 
simple hunger. 

Drinking was a factor in only eight of the 80 
cases studied, the greatest association being 
found linked with crimes against the person. 

Emotionalism was found to be a direct fac- 
tor in crimes committed against the person. 
This factor is difficult to define, but refers to 
situations in which the individual has shown 
loss of emotional perspective and has disre- 
garded his own immediate interest, as well as 
the remote consequences of the act, and under 
conditions in which there could be no preda- 
tory interest or trend. 

Those chance circumstances which would 
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augment the probability of a crime’s occur- 
rence in a weak or highly suggestible individual, 
while their absence would perhaps decrease the 
probability, are classed as circumstantial fac- 
tors. These factors did not appear in more 
than + per cent of the cases studied. 

Gangs, as a factor in the crimes of Sing 
Sing’s Negro prisoners, operated in only four 
instances. It might be noted in this connection 
that 31 of 67 Negro offenders worked with 
Negro accomplices. Eighteen of the men and 
their Negro accomplices are known to be in 
Sing Sing, as are two white, one Mexican and 
one other accomplice whose race is not known. 

While it cannot be said that any one factor 
is responsible for the present social stitus of 
the Sing Sing Negro offenders, it is true that a 
thorough examination of all factors bearing on 
the offense and of all traits and conditions re- 
lating to the situation shows a multiplicity of 
causations that find their roots deep in the 
social status of a minority population, 

The presence of an unusual large Negro pop- 
ulation in Sing Sing, therefore, finds its genesis 
in a sufficiently large number of other factors 
to invalidate the opinion that high rates of 
crime and incarceration are due to an inherent 
racial criminality. Such evidence as there is 
indicates that social status, political status, 
and economic and environmental influences are 
strong factors. One white student of the sub- 
ject concludes that 

There is little comfort for the native white American 
in casting the blame for crime on the Negro. Even if 
they are more criminal—which is open to doubt—the 
causes lie in the social structure for which the white 
American is primarily responsible4 

Our specific knowledge of the correlation be- 
tween these factors and crime, particularly in 
the impersonal metropolitan centers, is limited. 
Ere we can stem this rising tide of color in Sing 
Sing, some very definite improvements in com- 

munity life must be undertaken: these to be 
based upon “continuous scientific and unpre ju- 
diced accumulation and interpretation of facts, 
and their application in the building up o! 
programs of social improvement.” © 
5 Dexter, Robert C. Social Adjustment. New York. 

Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. p. 312. 
® Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor T. 500 Criminal Careers. 

New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1930, p. 337. 
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Negro Social Workers in Washington, D.C, J «. 
’ : sect 
By Axxa J. THomrson take’ 
HIS study of the Negro social worker in colored workers (58) represent 13.7 | ry cent . ; 
Washington was undertaken at the sug- of the total number. Eight of the thi: y-nine 
gestion of the Washington Council of Social questionnaires were returned by mc. and pe! 
Workers, an organization of professional col- thirty-one by women. Figured on the t isis of . 
ored social workers in the District of Columbia. the census report this represents 100 }.r cent _ 
The objects of this study were (1) to de- of the Negro male and 62 per cent of th Negro the 
termine the opportunities open to Negroes in female social workers in the city. affo 
the field of social work in this The titles of the \ orkers of t 
city by making a survey of varied according to ur ige by teer 
the positions now occupied “It follows logically that so- the respective agencies. They org 
by colored workers, (2) to cial work among Negroes in ran the gamut of caseworker, one 
determine the extent of the Washington can only be half probation officer, public Ass 
need, if possible, for a local way successful so long as it is health nurse, boys’ work sec- do 
training center where profes- being done by people, almost retary, physical director, fan 
sional courses in social work half of whom admittedly, have business secretary, executive has 
may be secured by colored not had even a single course in secretary, head worker, girl soc 
people, and (3) to get an the field of social work... .™ reserve secretary, house di- tim 
indication of the demand for From Negro Social Workers rector, industrial secretary, visi 
trained colored workers else- in Washington, D. C., by membership — secretary, at- iad 
where in the country. Anna J. Thompson. tendance officer, policewoman, me: 
The method used was that field worker and research as- chi 
of the questionnaire. sistant. There were also sa 
The agencies following cooperated in this several visitors in training included in this study fo 
study: but who were not considered as full time pro- th 
1. The Board of Public Welfare fessional workers. The above is a motley list th 
2. The Juvenile Court but it gives an idea of the varied positions held ; 
The Society by Negroes in the field of social work. 
5. The Y. M. C. A. Phere are five colored caseworkers employed - 
6. with the Board of Public Welfare. There are 
The three working as probation officers with the 
9 The Y. W. C. A. Juvenile Court. The Instructive Visiting Nurse li 
10. The Department of School Attendance and Work Society has five colored nurses on its permanent tr 
Permits 
11. The Metropolitan Police Women’s Bureau staff and also two affiliating students from the ¥ 
12. The Research Department, Public Schools, graduating class at Freedmen’s Hospital. These tl 
Divisions 10-13. students rotate every two months and in addi- 
Thirty-nine questionnaires were returned by tion to the practical experience that they get tl 
colored social workers in the city. Thirty-eight by working with the society they are given a b 
of these were full time employees and one was number of class lectures. They are not on a a 
a part time worker. These thirty-nine workers salary but receive carfare and lunch money and n 
represent 67 per cent of all colored social work- are allowed the use of equipment and outside f 
ers in the city of Washington according to the uniforms. The Department of School Attend- t 
fifteenth census of the United States (1930) ance and Work Permits employs seven colored ] 
covering occupation statistics in the District attendance officers. The Metropolitan Police ‘ 
of Columbia. The census lists a total of fifty- Department Women’s Bureau, has on its force 
eight Negro social and welfare workers, in the two colored policewomen. The Phyllis Weatley 
city.* Of this number eight are men and fifty Y. W. C. A. employs six workers. Included in 
are women. According to the census report** this number are an executive secretary, a house 
there are three hundred and eighteen women director, an industrial secretary, a girl reserve 
and one hundred and four men, a total of four secretary, a membership secretary and a busi- 


hundred and twenty-two white and colored 
social and welfare workers in this city. The 


*Table II. 15th Census of the U. S. Occupation 
Statistics, District of Columbia. 
bid. 


ness secretary. The 12th Street Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. employs four workers, namely, an 
executive secretary, a business secretary, a 
boys’ work secretary and a physical director. 
The Mother-Child Center, a community house 


(982 


for underprivileged Negroes in the southwest 
yetion of the city has one paid worker who 
takes charge and directs the various activities 
of volunteer workers. Southeast House, a com- 
paratively new development in southeast 
ngton. is a sister center of Friendship House 
ind grew out of a desire to give the same oppor 
tunities of recreation and social betterment to 
the colored population that Friendship House 
affords to the white. It is manned by a staff 
of two paid workers and a number of volun- 
The Juvenile Protective Association, an 


teers. 
organization engaged in children’s work, has 
one colored field) worker. The ‘Tuberculosis 


Association has three colored employees who 


do most of the work with Negro tubercular 
families in the city. The Associated Charitie- 
has perhaps the largest colored staff of any 
social agency in the city. There are eight full 
time case workers, ten temporary aides and two 
visitors in training. This organization also 
employs two colored stenographers and one 
messenger. A summer camp for underprivileged 
children and mothers is conducted by this or 

ganization and additional workers are employed 
for its operation. One of the newest ventures in 
the field of social work among Negroes has been 
the employment of two psychiatric social work- 
ers at Freedmen’s Hospital, one of whom is 
colored, The Educational Research Depart- 
ment of the Publie Schools, Divisions 10 to 13, 
maintains a psychological clinic for the hand- 
ling of problem children. A teacher with special 
training and experience in the field of social 
work is detailed to make the case studies of 
these children. 

There are several other social agencies in 
the city where colored workers are employed 
but inasmuch as these agencies did not cooper- 
ate in this study it is difficult to determine the 
exact number of workers employed by each. 
Among these might be mentioned the Indus- 
trial Home School for Delinquent Boys at 
Blue Plains, St. Anna’s Home for the Aged 
and the Stoddard Baptist Home. 


Salaries 

The average yearly salary received by the 
thirty-eight full time workers (the one part 
time worker not considered) who returned 
the questionnaires was $1716.32. The lowest 
salary received by any one was $1080 per an- 
num while the highest received was $3480 per 
annum. The frequency table for the 38 work- 
ers’ salaries looks as follows: 
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Number 


Salary Less Than 

S1000) to 1200 
12000 1400 
100 («1600 1 
100 S00 3 
00 “(2000 15 
2000 “ 2200 5 
2200 2400 1 
2400 “ 2600 0 
2600 “ 2800 0 
0 
3000 “#200 0 
3200 “ 3400 0 
3400 2600 1 


From this table it will be readily seen that the 
greatest frequency or the mode occurs between 
$1800 and $2000 yearly salary. The median 
salary for the group was $1840. 


Education 

Twenty-seven of the thirty-nine workers, or 
69 per cent, were graduates of a public high 
school. The remaining twelve, or 31 per cent, 
had completed the preparatory course at some 
private institution such as Fisk, Atlanta and 
Shaw Universities. Seventeen of the thirty- 
nine, or +4 per cent, were graduates of a normal 
school or else had received a teaching certificate 
after completion of the two-year normal course 
at some university. Fifteen of the thirty-nine 
or 38 per cent had received college degrees. ‘Ten 
of this number were either holders of an A. B. 
or B. $8. degree and one had also received 
the degree of Master of Arts. Several profes- 
sional degrees were represented among the 
group. There was one Phar. D. and six LL.B. 
degrees. In addition to the fifteen who had 
received a college degree there were eleven who 
had done at least one year of college work. Only 
ten of the entire group, or 26 per cent which 
is approximately one-fourth, had completed a 
professional course for social work. Five of 
the ten were public health nurses who were grad- 
uates of Freedmen’s Hospital Training School 
and who in addition had pursued a four months’ 
course in public health work given under the 
auspices of the Instructive Visiting Nurse So- 
ciety. Of the remaining five one was a graduate 
of the Simmons College School for Social Work 
in Boston and four were graduated from the 
Bishop Tuttle School for Social Work in 
Raleigh, N. C. The desire for professional 
training however is shown by the fact that 28 
per cent of the group have attempted to get 
special courses from time to time. A few have 
pursued courses in sociology and psychology at 
Howard University and at Morgan College in 
Baltimore. Some have taken correspondence 
courses offered by the University of Chicago 
and Columbia University. Many have taken 
advantage of institute lectures offered from 
time to time by the American Red Cross, the 
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National Catholic School of Social Work, the 
American Hygiene Association and 
However, 6 per cent or nearly half of the work- 
ers who cooperated in this study have had no 
special courses or any training whatever for 
social work. This situation is a little more 
serious than it first appears. It is significant 
that not more than a half dozen colored 
social workers in this city have qualified for 
admission to membership in the Washington 
Chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers, the organization which sets the stand- 
ards for social workers throughout the coun- 
try. This situation is one, however, for which 
neither the individual nor the employing 
agency can be held entirely responsible. In a 
city like Washington where separate school 
systems are maintained for white and colored 
it so happens that there is no school, which 
offers social work courses, open to Negroes. 
Howard University, the most outstanding 
Negro institution for higher learning in the 
city, unfortunately, does not offer professional 
courses in the field of social work. Thus, per- 
sons already employed and those desiring to 
enter the field must look elsewhere for their 
training provided they can afford to do so. 

To overcome this handicap one agency in the 
city has established the policy of taking on 
visitors in training. The persons chosen have 
usually had good educational background but 
no professional training. They are paid a 
small salary and are given an opportunity to 
learn the work of the particular agency in an 
apprenticeship fashion similar to the method 
that lawyers used before law schools flourished. 
It follows logically that social work among 
Negroes in Washington can only be half way 
successful so long as it is being done by people, 
almost half of whom, admittedly, have not had 
even a single course in the field of social work 
and only approximately one-fourth of whom 
(26 per cent) have had real professional train- 
ing. 


others. 


Previous Experience 

Sixteen of the thirty-nine workers in this 
study (41 per cent) had teaching experience 
before entering the field of social work. The 
average salary earned when teaching was $1,210 
per vear. Five of the total number had done 
some volunteer work with one or more social 
agencies prior to employment as a social worker. 
Twelve, or 31 per cent, had had some previous 
experience as paid workers. Only four of this 
twelve, however, had had any case work experi- 
ence. Three of the five public health nurses 
in this study had held nursing positions at a 
per annum rate prior to undertaking their 
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present work. While undoubtedly the ‘aching 
experience had by 41 per cent of the vorker 
assisted them materially in “catching on” to 
the work this study reveals that the : (jority 
of workers had no real previous expe. cnee jp 


social work. 


Length of Service in Present Po. :tion 

The length of time that the work: os had 
been employed in their present position ranged 
from + months to 17 years. The averag: length 
of time for all taken together was 5 ye. rs and 
+ months. One-third of the entire gro ip had 
been in their present position 2 years or less, 
This was true in thirteen instances out of the 
group of thirty-nine. In most instance~ these 
thirteen vacancies that occurred during 
the past two vears (1929 to 1931) were not 
due to labor turnover but to the creation of 
positions. This, it seems, is a fair indication of 
the growing opportunities in the field of social 
work for Negroes in this city. The appoint- 
ment of a psychiatric social worker at Freed- 
men’s Hospital and the establishment of South- 
developments. The 
Juvenile Protective vsssociation and the Board 
of Public Welfare eact. idded a colored worker 
to their staff. During the last two years the 
work of the Associated Charities has grown so 
that several full time case workers as well as a 


east House are recent 


number of temporary employees have been 
added. The Tuberculosis Association has re- 
cently added another worker. The Metropolitan 
Police Department has maintained a policy of 
employing two colored policewomen. — This 
bureau draws its -personnel from the Federal 
Civil Service on special examination and it has 
sometimes encountered difficulty in maintaining 
its colored staff when the register contained 
only the names of white women. A new posi- 
tion in the form of a court worker has been 
created through the efforts of the Federation 
of Parent-Teacher Associations in the last two 
years. 
Opportunities for Advancement 

Most of the social agencies in the city have a 
regular salary scale with annual increases for 
satisfactory service until a certain maximum is 
reached. Thus the Board of Public Welfare, 
The Department of School Attendance and 
Work Permits, The Instructive Visiting Nurse 
Society and all appointments coming under the 
civil service might be cited as belonging to this 
category. On the other hand, there are some 
where no definite salary scale exists and these 
are the agencies, apparently, that have the 
greatest labor turnover. 

Of the thirty-nine workers in this study there 
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yere or LY eleven, representing 28 per cent, who 
had recived no increase in salary. Of these 
eleven seven had been on the job one year or 
ss, ‘Len of the eleven had been on the job two 
years or less and only one had been in the same 
positioi for five years without a salary increase. 
For the twenty-eight workers who had received 
increases in their salary the number of raises 
received ranged from one to nine. The average 
number of increases for this group was 3.75. 
This it seems is a fair indication of the oppor- 
tunities for advancement within the field. In 
those agencies where no definite salary scale 
exists there appears to be a desire to reward 
service and efficiency by increases in salary even 
So far as certain 


though these be spasmodic. 
opportunities for advancement are concerned 
no real discrimination against the Negro social 
worker seems to exist. However, this study 
reveals that no Negro holds an executive posi- 
tion with any white agency. In this sense the 
opportunities of the colored worker are definite- 
ly limited for he is prevented from reaping the 
honor as well as the concomitant financial re- 
muneration that the superior positions within 
the organizations offer. The few executive posi- 
tions held by Negroes in this city are with 
colored branches of national organizations, such 
as the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. or else 
with a colored center such as the Mother-Child 
Center and Southeast House. 


Dema: * for Social Workers Elsewhere 


The writer consulted Miss 
Carney and Miss Helen Kienzle, vocational sec- 
retaries of the Joint Vocational Service, Inc. 
for Social Workers and Public Health Nurses 
in New York City, in order to get an idea of 
the demand for colored social workers  else- 
where during the last two years. The records 
of the Joint Vocational show that 
thirty positions for colored social workers and 
eleven positions for colored public health nurses, 
or a total of forty-one positions, were handled 
by the organization during the years 1929 and 
1930. 

Of the thirty positions for social workers, 
fourteen were in the field of family welfare, all 
but one being staff openings. This one excep- 
tion was for a visitor in training. Five were in 
the field of child welfare, two for teachers in 
social work, four for recreation workers (3 staff 
and 1 executive), two for settlements and com- 
munity centers, two for visiting teachers and 
one in public health administration. 

The qualifications as outlined for these posi- 
tions varied. For the family case work college 
and professional school training in addition to 
experience in family case work were demanded. 


with Florence 


Service 
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The salaries for these positions ranged from 
$1,200 to $1,800 per annum. In the field of 
child welfare experience in children’s work was 
stressed. The salaries ranged from $1,080 
with maintenance to $1,500 without mainten- 
ance. One position in the teaching field called 
for an academic degree, training and experi- 
ence in social case work plus ability to live 
and mix with a group. The other teaching 
position stated that a college degree was de- 
sirable. The qualifications specified in the recre- 
ation field were training in recreation and 
group work. The executive position in the set- 
tlement and community center work demanded 
training and experience in community organiz- 
ing and offered a salary of $2,000 a year. The 
second opening in this field was for a male part 
time worker. The qualifications and salary 
were not stated. The visiting teacher positions 
required good case work experience and car- 
ried a salary of $1,800 to $2,000 yearly. A 
child health education worker was sought in 
public health administration. The qualifications 
and salary were not specified. 

Each of the eleven positions in the field of 
public health nursing required a_ registered 
nurse and nine of the eleven demanded public 
health nursing experience. The remaining two 
required special courses or training in public 
health work. The eleven positions were dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Three with visiting nurse associations; salaries $1440 
to $1500 per annum. 

One school nurse position. Salary $100 per month. 

One City Department of Health, child hygiene nurse. 
Salary not listed. 

One position with a private organization giving health 

advice. Salary not stated. 

Tuberculosis Association 

week for 8 weeks. 

One position with a county health unit. 
stated. 

Two positions with state departments of health, vene- 
real disease section, at a salary of $1200 per annum. 

One state institution position at a salary of $1200 to 
$1400, 


One camp nurse at $25 per 


Salary not 


From the foregoing it appears that the posi- 
tions in family case work demanded the greatest 
amount of preparation and experience. The 
salaries offered do not seem to be commensurate 
with the qualifications desired in most instances. 
However, in spite of the ever growing demand 
for professional training preparation 
there still prevails the idea that social work is 
largely missionary work and should be entered, 
not as a profession, but as a_ philanthropic 
venture. Undoubtedly there are many oppor- 
tunities open to colored social workers through- 
out the country that do not come to the at- 
tention of the Joint Vocational Service, Inc., 
yet the records of this organization serve as an 
indication of the demand. 
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ODAY the mails brought to my desk records 

of a half dozen college graduates, two requests 
for vocational information, and two communica- 
tions in which appear the familiar question—* For 
what should Negroes be trained?” 

The Boston Chronicle estimates that at least 
seventy Negro students will obtain degrees or 
diplomas for work done at New England higher 
educational institutions. Five of these have com- 
pleted residence requirements for their Doctor's 
Degrees and twelve are to receive Master's De 
grees. The list includes social workers, an elee- 
trical engineer, a librarian, six musicians, business 
administrators, ministers, and eight lawyers—four 
of whom are women. 

Files in our office contain records of four hun- 
dred persons, mostly college graduates and some 
with Master’s Degrees—all with unadjusted voca 
tional problems. I have recently sent out a 
memorandum detailing the qualifications of a 
thoroughly trained Physiological Chemist. I have 
just interviewed a Master of Science in Medical 
Social Work; and I am trying to find work for a 
person with a B.S. Degree in Secretarial Science 
and an excellent record of faithful and efficient 
service. Over a period of three weeks this list 
could be greatly extended to include teachers, social 
workers, specialists in business, and a goodly num- 
ber of college graduates with no particular spe- 
cialized training. 

Most of these persons would be in search of 
work if we had no unemployment crisis. For their 
race unemployment is constant because we have 
not yet found adequate opportunities for an in- 
creasingly large number of trained young people. 
The number of applications to Negro colleges and 
public school systems for teaching jobs continues 
to grow year by year. One college president has 
on file nearly six hundred applications, and one 
school system with separate schools for Negroes 
has had applicants running past the one thousand 
mark. And yet the school teaching business has 

not suffered a serious slump. 

Finding the teaching field overcrowded, many 
have turned to other fields. Social work, the al- 
ternate choice of many, appears to have outdis- 
tanced nursing, dressmaking, and clerical work for 
second place, although nursing ranks high among 
choices expressed by undergraduate students. 


Bacteriologists, dietitians, secretarial assistants, 
journalists, physical educationists, and dramatic 
But in these fields we 
In fact 


artists are on the increase. 
are rapidly reaching the saturation point. 


The College Graduate Looks for New Fields 


By T. Hine 


I know some in each, who, despite lon 
genious effort, have been without profi 
ployment for a lengthy period. 


and in 
ble em 
Dress: iking 1S 
no longer a good second choice, notwit! standing 


the excellent record of Negro women in (/\iis line: 
! iade by 
private seamstresses, and Negro women are not 
numerous in the shops in which dresses are mad 
and the stores in which they are modeled and a] 
tered. Only in New York and Chicago is there 4 
sizeable number of them employed in manufactur. 
ing, and even in these cities the supply exceeds 
the demand. 

Like Negro women, Negro men have begun to 
look about for other occupations. The “Big 
Three’ —Medicine, Dentistry, and Law 
suit all because they suit some. 


because few women have their clothes 


will not 
Negro men are 
selecting business to a surprising degree. What 
they will do with their business training, or what 
they may be allowed to do with it, we cannot 
anticipate. The race has had too few scientitically 
trained business men for the past to be of value 
in calculating the future. I point out merely that 
the trend toward business training comes at a time 
when the race needs it most. As the struggle for 
industrial survival comes to heat among white and 
black workers, and as Negro college graduates 
intensify competition among themselves for the 
coveted places open to their kind, we cannot avoid 
a surplus of workers in the customary pursuits 
open to them. Students of business and finance 
may evolve a remedy for this difficulty. 

The dilemma in which the college graduate finds 
himself does not permit of an easy solution. There 
is no justification, even though jobs are not readily 
available, for dissuading people from pursuing 
courses of study that fit them for the thing for 
which they prove to be best suited. Even if they 
do not immediately find positions, with training 
they are prepared when, and if, the right oppor- 
tunity comes. Moreover, education provides a 
certain sustaining assurance, a justifiable pride, 
a cultural loftiness, and a sort of hopeful trust 
that tomorrow may bring reward—and these are 
precious possessions at such times as these when 
world confusion and business uncertainty have 
stripped humanity of everything but faith. But 
the dilemma is not solved by faith. The objective 
must be striven for consciously. If the subversive 
activities of disgruntled unemployed college gradu- 
ates, denied opportunities because they are colored, 
are to go on unchecked, irreparable injuries to 
our national life will result. 
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CHRONICLE 
~~ AND COMMENT 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


ULIA PETERKIN has set herself the task of 

the literary cultivation of a specific locale. In 
four books and occasional articles she has recorded 
the folkways of the Gullah Negroes living on Blue 
Brook Plantation or its There is no 
doubt of her sympathy with these people. “T like 
them,” she says. “They are my friends and I 
have learned so much from them.” And in Living 
Philosophies she repeats an admiration for their 
There is no doubt of her deep 
Guy Johnson 


environs. 


approach to life. 
knowledge of folk speech and lore. 
writes that Black April might almost be called a 
source book of the folk beliefs of the South Caro- 
lina low country Negroes. Nor is there any doubt 
of her literary skill. The simplicity, seeming art- 
lessness, and ability to get a milieu within the 
covers of a book, have all been highly and justly 
praised, and, when Scarlet Sister Mary appeared, 
won for her the Pulitzer Prize. She has been un 
hurried; she started writing in her maturity, and 
ina period of about seven years has given to the 
public only four books. 

Her latest, Bright Skin, takes its name from a 
mulatto girl, the daughter of a white “gentleman” 
and one of the women of the plantation. But just 
as Black April was not so much about the char- 
acter April as about the boy Breeze, so here the 
central character is not Cricket, the “bright skin,” 
but the boy Blue. He is brought by his father, 
who is running away from his unfaithful wife, 
to the home of Cun Fred, overseer of the planta- 
tion. The initiation of Blue into the life of the 
section gives the author a great chance for some 
delightful local color. Fishing experiences, school- 
ing, and country parties are described at some 
length, and seem the most interesting portions 
of the book. Blue falls in love with his bright- 
skinned cousin, saves her from “‘disgracement” 
when her mulatto groom does not show up for 
her wedding, and allows himself to be considered 
the father of her child, which is born out of due 
season. But the monotony of the place wears on 
Cricket. She has always yearned for the city. 
“If I stay on here, Blue, nothin ain’ ahead for me 
but to dry up an’ get sour like Aun’ Missie. I’m 
a bright skin, Blue. People here holds it against 
me. Cooch says bright skin people stands well in 
town.” When Blue goes to Charleston, Cricket 
follows, but coincidentally they do not meet. 
Cricket waits in Charleston for money from Blue; 
not receiving it, she goes on to Harlem. There 
she finds her cousin Man Jay, who runs a gambling 
joi’, and her grandfather Reverend Africa, who 


Local Color or Interpretation 


By Srerunc A. Brown 


runs a huge church and a cabaret on the side. 
Cricket becomes a famous cabaret dancer, “Prin- 
cess Kazoola.” Blue solaces himself on the dull 
plantation with Cooch. The converted Harlemites 
return to the plantation to get a ‘“‘deevoce”’ so that 
Man Jay and Cricket may marry. Blue must 
give up his love. “ “Good-by, lil Cricket,’ he 
whispered softly. ‘Good-by, my lil star lily.’ 

There are passages of genuine beauty, of humor, 
of melancholy, and of tragedy. But at times one 
wonders if there is not too highly selective an 
artist working on the material, with too great a 
fondness for the startling, the bizarre, the primi- 
tive, the different. One reader at least is ap- 
prehensive, fearing that beneath all of this there 
lurks some thesis. These items, in all probability, 
are true, just as the Harlem reports, in all pos- 
sibility, may be. But whether the total picture 
is the truth, whether Blue Brook, or any other 
plantation, is like this, is still a question. At any 
rate the chronicler feels that the characters are 
not all there. Their motivation at their crises is 
scanty; and in general they approximate types. 
Sympathetic as this plantation owner may be to 
her folk, reportorial as she may be about their 
words and actions, one wonders how far inside 
her characters she can really get. 


One does not wish Mrs. Peterkin to abandon 
her chosen region for a section which she can 
never know one-tenth so well. What she has 


gleaned from that field is a rich yield. One merely 
has the uncomfortable suspicion that she has har- 
vested what she preferred, and that there are 
teeming fields still waiting the sickle. Selection is 
surely her prerogative, as an artist. But critics 
must be wary about saying that her harvest is the 
full vield. “Mrs. Peterkin knows the Negro’ is 
the familiar dictum. It would be more accurate 
to say that she has carefully studied a certain 
section of Negro life, restricted in scope and in 
character, and that she has revealed skillfully and 
beautifully and from a single point of view the 
results of her study. That is about all one artist 
Nevertheless, the point of view often 
And one 


can do. 
determines the degree of understanding. 


is not always sure that Mrs. Peterkin has sur- 
mounted the difficulty of being a plantation owner. 

Finally, it must be said, that the statement that 
any artist, in one book or in half-a-dozen, shows 
that he knows “the Negro” is of course a patent 
absurdity. 
never did. 


“The Negro” does not exist; and he 
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“Recession at,” by William Hurlbut, published by Santley 
Ross, Hollywood, Calif. 


HE United States of America is so smothered be- 

neath the weight of imminent problems which it 
cannot solve, so frightened by unanswerable riddles 
which must be answered upon pain of death, that one 
cannot but be angry when fabulous problems are in- 
vented for fabulous solutions and serious thought. What 
kind of a chemist would call forth a phosphorescent will- 
o-the-wisp for the pleasure of terrifying himself and 
his associates? Surely the government, presuming the 
government be God or less than God, should declare 
a moratorium on books. If starvation will cure the 
disease, let us forgo our food, 

The race situation presents a number of difficult and 
dramatic situations and enigmas, and many of them are 
far more dramatic than the fake situation of “Reces- 
sional.” Let us defy the lynch law, battle against the 
forced paralysis of Negro action, purify popular Negro 
art, if we are called upon to be reformers. But let us 
not play the role of Don Quixote, and fight against 
windmills. If Mr. William Hurlbut has known any 
Negroes intimately and understandingly, his imagina- 
tion has played tricks upon his reason. If Mr. William 
Hurlbut has known any honest thinking white men 
and women, he has insulted them by permitting the 
stupidity of a Christine Farraday. One would be 
tempted to assert that there is only one decent char- 
acter in the play, Brooks Wynn, did not Mr. Wynn read 
to us a paragraph from one of his forthcoming books: 


“there are reasons why the Negro draws the white; 
reasons that are lost in the vast sea of forgotten 
consciousness, below tides, too deep for charting. 
But when these race memories do rise to conscious 
levels, then the soul is caught—and swept backward, 
A re- 


cession occurs. At such moments civilization takes 


—back to primitive recognitions, urgencies. 


its place as but a second of time in the long day 
of creation and in a flash the soul travels backward 
to its retrogressive goal. And in this abandonment 
to the archaic soul there lies . . . a strange ecstasy 
of release—release from the pressure of our too 
self-conscious life. As races have their revolutions, 
there are revolts in the soul too, recessions; to go 
back 


came from—the recessional of the soul. It may be 


back to the source—to return to where we 


the ery of man who has gone too far, who has put 
himself too high in his eagerness to be a god. It 
may be the whimper in the soul for the mother’s 
breast again—that monstrous mother, that primeval 
breast.” 


Is this meant to be the theme of “Recessional”? God 
forbid! Art may, of course, be constructed upon a lie, 
but Coleridge’s “suspension of disbelief” was a different 
kind of lie. Fantasy, distortion, exaggeration are all 


OPPORTUNITY 


permissible only because in each case the writ 


scious of his misuse of truth. — 

There is no better illustration of his misund inding 
of the Negro personality, than two Negro day os, iin 
is by a colored man himself, and the other Cyril 
Scott. Mr. Scott's music is what we commonly 
“negroid.” It is typical of what the white man etends 
or erroneously believes about the Negro. It “reces- 
sional,” and it is interesting to contrast witl. it the 
Negro dance written by one of the race. 

Santayana has said that there is nothing mo deca- 
dent than the corrupt return to the primitiy The 
Negro seems to exist today as a convenient excise for 
this corrupt return, and the consequence serious in- 
deed. The best way not to straighten out difliculties js 


by becoming chaotically emotional about them. Such an 
attitude stifles the clear thinking and rational under- 
standing which might otherwise lead us to see the light. 

When all this has been said one still might 
lently forgive Mr. 


Denevo- 
Hurlbut, if his play were not a 
flaunting admission of inability to handle the machinery 
of drama. All the action of the story takes place off- 
stage. We hear about a prize fight, a party, an “assign- 
ment,” a murder, and we read about them as if we were 
reading a newspaper article, each paragraph being 
labeled with the name of the reporter speaking. The 
characters inform us and do not perform for us. They 
are unfortunately identical like an octave of one litter. 
They are subway morons speaking with a common 
tongue. Let us pray that tongue is not the author's. 


HELENE MAGARET. 


ROBUST AND MELLOW 


Tue Casts is tae Corrox, by Harry Harrison Ky oll 
Published by Ray Long and Richard Smith. *2.00. 


HY isn't a book like this more talked about? ‘This 

is a well done book, more than well done, well felt, 
realized through and through. It is a full, warm, un 
flinching portrait of a tyrant custom and its human 
sacrifice. Present-day Southern slavery in the form of 
usury and rent is the theme of this long short story 
for novel it is not. The three girls in it have only one 
dimension apiece—their respective embodiments of mat- 
ing lure; and not the deep and tragie whole of life 
among the poor whites (and Negroes) of the border 
plantations of Mississippi is shown here, but only the 
vast welt and sear of poverty upon it. 

Ten thousand books of fiction are written about the 
well-to-do (considering as well-to-do all who have even 
a narrow margin of comeliness and choice in their lives), 
to one book written about the poor—those with no 
margin, whose life is altogether, as Montaigne said, a 
form of punishment. 

Do such people read novels? The Stovalls, Morgams, 
Culbertsons, Threadgills who sweat through this book 
to earn enough greasy food to eat and a raw roof over 
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their he: is, never read a novel, never see a novel to 
rad, ne er think of novels. If they did, would they 


yish to read about) themselves such passionate 


fidelity 

This | 
ence leaves nothing to be desired. 
hinges fi. firmly, cleanly, and realistically. 
in sure, abundant detail, the unmistakable result of long, 


wk has a first-rate plot. Its structural excel- 
At every joint the 
It is all rich 


intimate knowledge. The moral climax is spiritually 
true to the weak treacheries of human aspiration, whose 
“eonstancy itself,” as Montaigne says, “is nothing but 
a languishing and a wavering dance.” The hero is a 
poor hedevilled fellow, with a sorry enough conception 
of what a good Bfe is; and yet that inner light the 
Quakers so faithfully believe in leads him on 
“Through moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, 
till the night is gone.” 

I cannot close without expressing admiration for the 
extraordinary reality and rich gusto of the conversa- 
tion, Reeking with good idioms, and conveying without 
apparent effort the racial and individual personalities 
of those downtrampled vet vigorously surviving people, 
it must be read aloud to vield its full flavor and signi- 
ficance. There's not in Moby Dick nor in Lavengro, nor 
round the Lancashire dinner tables of George Eliot, or 
the harvest feasts of Hardy, any better body of live illi- 
terate talk. 

He that hath ears to hear so authentic, impassioned 
and yet deliberate an American voice, let him hear! 
SARAH N. CLEGHORN, 


Wastincron anxp tHe Necro. By Walter H. 


Mazyck. The Associated Publishers, Ine... Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


T is with a feeling of mingled hopefulness and 


trepidation that one turns to Mr. Mazyck’s, “George 
Washington and the Negro.” All too well does every- 
one know that the “Father of His Country” was a 
Virginian, and a slaveholder until his death. How then, 
one is inclined to question, can the author find anything 
unusual and of interest in Washington and his relations 
with the Negro? To both the sensation and the query 
the author has, in an unusual manner, offered a meas- 
ure of satisfaction. 

Historically, this small volume is a_re-statement of 
the facts of Washington's life as it affected the Negro 
in the Revolution, and in the formation of the Union. 
The data, which shows careful study, is taken largely 
from original sources. Viewed as literature, it repre- 
sents the new type of biography, revealing the subject, 
not as a mythical, heroic patriot, but as a human being, 
affected in his thinking and actions, by his environ- 
The style represents a balance between the digni- 


ment. 
Interest is sustained through 


fied and the colloquial. 
a coordination of the personality of Washington with 
the events related. 

The story reveals Washington, with limited education 
and experience of travel, tossed by circumstances into 
When he went North to take 


a great military conflict. 
command of the Continental Army he found Negroes 
already enlisted as soldiers in Massachusetts. This, he 


anc his Southern associates opposed. 


Nor did they 
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agree to the enlistment of Negroes until they discovered 
that England was enlisting slaves to fight the Colonies 
and promising them their freedom at the end of the 
war. ‘The progress made by Washington in his views 
on the rights of mankind to freedom is related through 
statements taken from his diary and his correspondence 
on this subject with Lafayette, Colonel Laurens, and 
Bishop Asbury. Washington's muteness on the slavery 
question at the Constitutional Convention is not omitted. 
It is perhaps in the chapter on, “Peace and Confusion” 
that Mr. Mazyck is weakest in his presentation of Wash- 
ington. In attempting to explain Washington's mute- 
ness at the Convention he states, “He went to the Con- 
vention torn between conflicting emotions, thinking that 
the abolition of slavery by degrees certainly might and 
assuredly ought to be effected.” To have spoken against 
slavery required one, not only convinced that it “ought 
to be abolished, but that it ‘must’ be abolished. Wash- 
ington had not vet become such a radical.” 

When one realizes the great influence exerted by Wash- 
ington at this time and his important office in the con- 
vention it is difficult to believe that the slavery question 
either annoyed him or that he wished to see it abolished, 
Undoubtedly he was a diplomat and his diplomacy led 
him to agree with those whom he knew to be so bitterly 
opposed to this iniquity. The book is, however, well 
worth reading as it contains many facts concerning the 
Negro in the Revolution which too few Americans, white 
or black know. 

BENJAMIN H. LOCKE. 


NEGRO HOMICIDES IN THE LU. 

(Continued from Page 214) 
of morals. All of these are bound to affect crim- 
inal conduct. But the author has come to the 
conclusion that race is not the primary factor 
but a secondary factor; illiteracy is one of 
the primary factors. The uneducated white 
man and the uneducated Negro are much alike 
in their behavior. It is reasonable to expect 
that the homicide rate in the South will de- 
crease as education continues to increase. The 
pressing need is to decrease the enormous 
amount of illiteracy that still prevails through- 
out the South. 


A QUATRAIN 
By Harry Morris 
easy to pierce the thin 
gossamer to oblivion! 


How hard to break down the 
concrete wall to immortality. 
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From the Urban League Conference at Pittsburgh, 1 '32 


When it comes to social welfare in the newer 
and more scientific aspect of the term, the 
South has only recently begun to make a scien- 
tific approach toward the elimination of various 
forms of social and economic maladjustment. 
This is not only true of Negroes but it is equal- 
lv true of white people. There are still cities 
in the South where welfare work is being done 
and where even community chest organizations 
are in operation where there are no_ trained 
white social workers. When it comes to a con 
sideration of the Negro’s problems and difficul 
ties, it has been customary to select a colored 
person who was reliable and dependable in other 
relationships to do the job or get some senti 
mental white person to undertake to make the 
necessary adjustments. 

Recent Projects in Social Plan- 
ning, Jesse O. Thomas, South 
ern Fie'd Secrettary, National 
Urban League. 

* * * 

The grave need of the moment, therefore, is 
for family welfare workers to recognize that 
rehabilitation of Negro family life can offer 
much toward the solution of many social ills 
but case workers should constantly be interpre- 
ters of the conditions they find to the end that 
the fundamental human needs, security, recog- 
nition, response and new experience may be 
satisfied in socially acceptable ways. We should 
no longer be content to dismiss the situation 
with the stereotyped comment that those on the 
lower level are happy and should be left alone. 
Rather, should our aim be to raise the level of 
living through both the winning of assistance 
of others in creating conditions conducive to 
growth and by assisting families themselves to 
grow mentally and spiritually as well as 
physically. 

Family Rehabilitation, Myrtle 
Hull Elkins, Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati. 

+ 

Our financial and industrial institutions have 
developed to a stage in which an experimental 
era of conscious management should succeed the 
period of undirected natural evolution. That 
creative task will not be easy. But indications 
of the new outlook are at hand. Our leaders 
must recognize the supreme problem of finding 
such remedies for our lack of balance, through 
planning, as will permit us to bring our great 
productive forces into fuller play, and prevent 
the acceptance of a lowered standard of life. 
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We cannot longer permit haphazar 


circum: 
stance and traditional individualism deprive 
us of the benefits of our progressive | dustrial 
technique through the incalculable |. .ses and 
misery of recurrent depression. | 
The De pression, Hel, Glenn Healt 
Tyson, State We'fa Dept., 
Philadelphia. 
The purpose of the Urban League rears 
is not solely that the Negro group itse'f might man-mé 
come into its own in our American life. Its ob ver's N 
ject) perhaps more important —is aly 
that our nation may become a real democracy prt 
and that within our boundaries and ev ntually ‘a 
throughout the world all men may have 4 district 
chance to become whatever they may becony for th 


and that society as a whole may profit fully by 


the spreading of more happiness among men. 


The Urban League, Kugene Thre 

Ninckle Jones, Executive Secre throu 

tary, National Urban League. tion) 

* * «* {rama 

‘ Theat 

We have examined a mass of evidence re- nee 

garding the distribution and extent of juvenile wae 

delinquency among all races and classes of chil- _— 

dren. This evidence utterly fails to indicate any sith | 
reason for the higher rate of juvenile de- 

linquency among Negro children except inferior AN 

home conditions and discipline, and inferior Dr. 

social environment, chiefly lack of supervised ment 

recreation. It is impossible to overemphasize * 

this fact because it plays directly into the ag 

B. I 

hands of constructive optimism. It means that “rn 

society has a problem entirely within its own Dire 

control which it can solve as soon as we be- folle 

come sufficiently interested to act. 

The Negro Child, Owen R. ol 

Lovejoy, Executive Secretary, 

Children’s Aid Society, N. Y.C. Dr 

* * 

We should expect the public schools to see H 

to it that vocational training and vocational vo 

guidance be made available to Negro workers c 

and potential workers of all ages by persons ‘- 

who are sympathetically interested in the prob- = 

lems of Negro children and who are _intelli- P 

gently aware of the possibilities for trained Fs 

Negro workers and who are courageous enough I 

to actively promote their placement on an ” 

equal basis with other trained workers. Mr 

Occupational Adjustments for : 

Women, Josephine Pinyon 

Holmes. New York State Em- Pr 


ployment Bureau. 
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Health 


it the Third Annual Meeting of the Western Branch 
‘the American Public Health Association, recently 
ed in Denver, Colorado, Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, director 
ithe Bureau of Research, said: “The results of two 
show that the high death rate is due to 
Den- 


years study 
man-made factors and not to acts of God; 


ver's Negro population has a remarkably clean record 
nly 1 death occurred in the 65 births recorded in the 
Negro section of the city. The Negro infant death rate 


sonly 63 per thousand as against 87 for the entire 
heart of the 


An infant welfare station the 


district and favorable housing conditions are responsible 


for the low rate.” 


* 


The Little Theatre 

Through a grant the 
through the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tin) of New York, a study of existing conditions in 
National 


Carnegie Corporation 


jramatic education is being pursued by the 
Theatre Conference, a co-operative membership organ- 
Little Theatre movements 
with this 
119 West 


ation, recently established. 
mong Negroes are urged to get in 
National Theatre Conference, 


touch 


movement, the 
ith Street, New York City. 


A Negro Encylopedia 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes has authorized the announce- 
for the publication 


ment of a plan that is under way 


of an “Eneyclopedia of 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


| 


James Weldon Johnson, Fisk University. 
President Mordecai W Howard University. 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Permanent Secretary of the American 


Professor . 
Johnson 
Learned Societies 

Leram, Yale University 
Moton, Tuskegee 
Spelman College 
professor of Comparative 
now President of 
Advancement of 


Council of 
Professor T. 
Robert 
Florence 

Spingarn, 
Columbia 
Assoviation for the 


Russa Institute 


Read, 
former 
University, 


Principal 
Pres dent 
Dr. J. E 
Literature at 
the National 
Colored People. 
Dr. Anson Phelps 
Mr. Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee Institute. 


Stokes, president, Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

The officers chosen are Dr. Stokes, chairman; Major 
Moton, principal of Tuskegee, first vice chairman; Dr. 
James H. Dillard, ex-president of the Jeanes and Slater 
Funds of Charlottesville, Virginia, second vice chair- 
man; and Professor Benjamin Brawley of the depart- 
ment of English, Howard University, secretary. 


* * 


Poetry 

In the recent poetry contest for children conducted by 
the James Weldon Johnson Literary Guild over six hun- 
Poems were entered 


dred manuscripts were submitted. 
Africa and 


from every State in the Union and 
the West Indies. The best poem in the opinion of the 
judges was by Harry Morris, age 16, a young man 
from Liberia, West Africa, who received a first prize 
in the group for children from 15-19 years of age. A 
quatrain submitted by this young man is printed in this 


from 


issue of 


the Negro.” 


Dr. W. EF. 
B. DuBois will be the 
Editor -in- Chief. The 
Directing Board is as 


follows: 


Anthony 
Insti- 


Dr William 
Aery, Hampton 
tute 
Dr W. W. Alexander. 
Dillard University. 
Professor Benj. Brawley, 
Howard University. 
Professor A. R. Radeliffe 
University of 


Brown, 
Chicago, 

Dr Otelia Cromwell, 
Miner Teachers’ College 

Dr. James H. Dillard, ex- 
president of the Jeanes 
and Slater Funds. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
Editor, The Crisis. 

President John Hope, At- 
lanta University. 

Mr Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National 
Urban League. 


Professor Charles S&S. 
Fisk Univer- 


Jolnson, 


sity. 
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The judges were Joseph Auslander, Countee Cullen, 
Babette Deutsch and Gwendolyn Bennett. 

The second annual poetry contest conducted by this 
Society will begin in September, 1932 and run through 
the month of April, 1933. The officers of the Society 
are: Miss Roberta Bosley, president; Miss Catharine 


Handy, secretary; Miss Alberta Ravallion, treasurer. 
+ * * 


Boys’ Clubs 
Robert J. Elzy, executive secretary of the Brooklyn 
Urban League, has been elected vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Association of Boys’ Workers, New York 
City, for the year 1932-33. 
* * 
The Wissahickon Boys’ Club of Germantown shared 
major honors with the Germantown Boys’ Club at the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America with seven prizes each. The convention ex- 
hibited the work of 47 boys’ clubs throughout the coun- 
try. The silver shield for the best model aeroplane was 
presented to W. T. Coleman, superintendent of the Wis- 
sahickon Club for winning first place in the aeroplane 
division. The winning model aeroplane exhibit) was 
prepared under the direction of William D. Coverdale, 
sponsor of this club activity. 
* * * 


The June Opportunity 
High praise of the photographs of babies which were 
used as column endings in the last issue of Opportunity 
has been coming in to the office of the Editor. The 
photographs in question are the work of James L. 
Allen, a young Negro photographer of the city of New 
York, whose photographic reproductions have received 
much favorable comment from critical authorities. 
* * * 


Appointments 
With the resignation of 


OPPORTUNITY 


4. Thomas MceCampbell, Kansas. 

5. Theodore Thompson, Washington, 
6. Perey Richardson, M. D., New York. 

7. Gerald F. Norman, Jr.. New York 

S. Fred Johnson, New York. 

% Henry Williams, New Jersey. 

10. Richard Hudlin, Missouri. 


Women's Singles 


1. Miss Ora Washington, Pennsylvania 
2. Miss Blanche Winsten, New York 

3% Mrs. Emma Leonard, New York 
4. 


Miss Laura Demery, Georgia. 
»% Mrs. Rhoda Smith, New York. 
6 Mrs. Martha Davis, New Jersey 
7. Miss Muriel MeCrorey, New Jersey 
8. Miss Annie Roberts, Virginia 
% Miss N. Stewart, California 
1. Mrs. Derethy Ewell, [lineis 


* * * 


Urban League Awards 


Fellowship awards for the school year 1932-33, which 


are made for the twenty-second time by the National 


Urban League to Negro college graduates desirous of 


pursuing graduate studies in social work, have been an 
nounced as follows: 


Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowship of $1,200 at the New York 
School of Social Work—To Mrs. Louise L ove romley 
of Verona, N. J... a graduate of Cornell University ia 


1922 and last year teacher at the Bishop Tuttle Training 
School in Raleigh, N. © 


Rosenwald Fellowship of 31,000 at the New York School 
of Social Work —To Alger Leroy Adams of Omaha, Neb, 
honor graduate of Hobart Colleze, 152 


National Urban League-Pittsburgh Urban League Fellow. 
ship of S000 at the University of Pittsburzh To Alonse 
G. Moron of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, scraduate ef 


Brown University, 152. 


Award of 3450 for partial maintenance at the New York 
School of Secial Work To Julia Mae Young. graduate 
ef Talladega College in 1951 


Miss Eva D. Bowles from 
the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A, of which 
she had been a member 
for many years, Miss 
Marion Cuthbert was ap- 
pointed director of Col- 
ored Work. Miss Cuth- 
bert is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota 
and was formerly dean of 
women at Talladega Col- 
lege. 


* 


Tennis Ratings 


The first ten ranking 
tennis players as com- 
piled by the American 
Tennis Association for 
1931 are as follows: 
Men’s Singles 

1. Reginald Weir, New 
York. 

2. Douglas Turner, Il- 
linois. 

3. Nathaniel Jackson. 

North Carolina. 


A 
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